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WOMEN?’ 


By President KATHARINE BLUNT 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


Tue days before there was any real 
higher education, when many a woman suf- 
fered real intellectual starvation, are not 
far behind us. In 1800 Emma Willard had 
to teach herself geometry, and in so doing 
had to struggle against the frowns of her 
neighbors, for ‘‘such an indiscretion .. . 
was considered not only unladylike, but 
actually menacing to the welfare of the 
race.’’ Many preliminary efforts like these 
had to precede any real success in higher 
education of women. 

The actual first stage may well be consid- 
ered as starting with the female seminaries, 
which, while by no means colleges, at their 
initiation gave ‘‘solid’’ studies, not merely 
the fashionable accomplishments, and were 
excellent precursors of the modern colleges. 

The second period in women’s higher ed- 
ucation, beginning with the opening of 
Vassar, covers the founding of most of the 
colleges, and an extraordinarily fruitful 
and hopeful period it was, though still 
handicapped by the disapproval of many. 
The chance had finally come for the cou- 
rageous ones to satisfy their longings for 
Latin and Greek and mathematics and as- 
tronomy—for all the studies which were 


1 Inaugural address of the president of Con- 
necticut College. 


free to their brothers. 
with men’s opportunity was in the minds 


of all the early founders. 


This comparison 


Matthew Vassar, 
recognizing that there was ‘‘not in the 
world, so far as is known, a single fully en- 
dowed institution for the 

’ gave his money to 
for young women what our colleges are ac- 


education of 


women,’ ‘*accomplish 


complishing for young men.’’ 


Smith, the first woman to leave a fortune 


Sophia 


for a college for her sex, used almost the 
same words in her will—‘‘to furnish for 
my own sex means and facilities for educa- 
tion equal to those which are afforded now 
in our Colleges to young men.’” 

To-day we are in the midst of a third pe- 
riod which has something more to con- 
tribute. 
education and their ability to profit by it 
having been proved, we are now free to 
experiment. We can attempt to adapt the 
curriculum to the special interests of wo- 
men, where or as far as such exist. Women 
as human beings with interests identical 
with men’s, women as women, possibly with 
different needs—the two can well be consid- 
ered side by side. When this third experi- 
mental period began it is not easy to say 


The right of women to a higher 


2 Thomas Woody, ‘‘A History of Women’s Edu- 
cation in the United States,’’ II, 149. 
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earlier in some of the Mid-Western state- 
supported institutions than in the East. I 
like to think that an important contribu- 
tion to it came with the opening of Connec- 
ticut College in 1915. 


ADAPTING WOMEN’s EDUCATION TO THE 
CHANGING POSITION OF WOMEN 


Parallel with the changing view on edu- 
cation, caused by it, causing it, has come 
one of the greatest revolutions the civilized 
world has known—the changed position of 
women. No wonder the modern theories of 
women’s education are a bit upset. ‘‘ As to 
the emancipation of women,’’ writes Gil- 
bert Murray, ‘‘I think that so great a revo- 
lution has naturally produced some confu- 
Let me dis- 


9? 


sion of thought and conduct. 
cuss a few of the ways in which women’s 
changing position can or does influence the 
education offered in a woman’s college. I 
I shall postpone for the moment considera- 
tion of the treasures of intellectual and 
spiritual interest that are available equally 
to men and women and are doubtless the 
most valuable part of their education. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Women have had the suffrage for ten 
years, but I do not believe that colleges as a 
whole have quite grasped that fact. Yet 
the political activity of women is by no 
means negligible. Connecticut in 1929 had 
652 women in public office, including 
twenty members of the state legislature. 
The United States Senate will probably 
soon have its first woman senator, who has 
won her way very definitely through her 
own brains and energy. The House at pres- 
ent has eight women. Have political sci- 
ence departments in women’s colleges 
shifted their point of view so that they are 
clearly teaching possible future partici- 
pants in the political game, not just ob- 
servers? Are they analyzing for them- 
selves and their classes the accomplish- 
ments of women in political life so far and 
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the best opportunities for women’s service ? 
This analysis is by no means easy in the 
present rather embryonic condition of wo- 
men’s contribution. Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mce- 
Cormick herself says that she believes we 
are entering upon a new era of politics, not 
a man’s era, nor a woman’s, but an era of 
informed politics for all, and that women 
will never effectively enter public life as 
women. The moral of her career seems to 
be that it is the informed woman who un- 
derstands politics through education and 
experience who will have political power. 

The college need not urge direct running 
for office as the only method of approach, 
but can interest its students, for example, 
in the effective work in political education 
of the League of Women Voters. Well- 
trained young college graduates going as 
volunteers or paid workers into that organi- 
zation could use their best energies most 
effectively. 

Definite training can also well be given 
in college for all sorts of other community 
interests which the young women will prob- 
ably have after college if not during their 
undergraduate life. This is or should be 
given from the point of view of the future 
worker, paid or volunteer, or as a pre-pro- 
fessional course which may be a good intro- 
duction to further work as a graduate. 
Courses in economies and sociology with 
both theoretical and practical emphasis, 
perhaps even concrete elementary courses 
in social work with supervised practice 
for field work, can do much to free the 
future boards managing the united chari- 
ties and the child welfare society, for ex- 
ample, from an amateur view-point. One 
ean see the public schools gaining smaller 
classes, better trained teachers, more ef- 
fective teaching when the educated women 
of the community demand these things. 
One ean see fresh attack on all sorts of diffi- 
cult questions, ranging from prison reform 
to international relations. 

My economist friends tell me that most 
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text-books in economics are written from 
the point of view of business, that they con- 
sider the individual, the consumer, very 
little. Yet problems of price fluctuation, 
for example, of control of public utilities, 
of taxes and their distribution, of the eco- 
nomic value of household labor are all of 
great importance to women as individuals 
and as managers of their homes. Much re- 
search is needed and much of economics 
could well be rewritten emphasizing these 
and similar questions. A woman’s college 
has a unique opportunity in research in the 
social sciences with a woman’s slant, along 
lines which have been so far underempha- 
sized, in both present conditions and his- 
tory. 
Home MAKING 


But the changed position of women and 
the corresponding educational changes are 
not limited to the community at large. 
Homes have ceased to be centers for widely 
varied manufacturing processes where the 
daughter served her apprenticeship to her 
mother; also well-organized courses suited 
to college teaching have grown up about 
many of the activities remaining in the 
home. 

There are many hundreds of colleges and 
universities with home economics schools or 
departments and a thousand or more young 
women registered in several of the largest 
of them. Sometimes in these many courses 
technical processes have been overempha- 
sized ; sometimes changes in the economic 
demand upon homes have been ignored and 
the teaching has seemed to be an effort to 
return to the days before the development 
of the commercial bakery and ready-to- 
wear clothing, but on the whole the contri- 
bution of the movement has been great. It 
is not too much to say that in its under- 
lying philosophy it is rather closely related 
to the great plans for the Yale Institute of 
Human Relations—a synthesis of knowl- 
edge for the betterment of human living. 

Connecticut College has from the first 
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had courses in dietetics and nutrition and 
has been alert to applications of chemistry 
and biology to human feeding. It is attack- 
ing problems of household management, 
economic and technological. It has made a 
beginning in its child study. My experi- 
ence is that well-planned, well-taught 
courses in mental and physical development 
of children are enthusiastically received by 
young women students, especially when the 
children themselves are on hand to be ob- 
served and worked with. Last year at the 
University of Chicago I visited a class 
where three young children aged about six, 
twelve and eighteen months were brought 
by their mothers for demonstration of their 
growth in many lines. A more absorbingly 
interesting hour to students, young moth- 
ers and instructor could hardly be 
imagined. Even the babies seemed to like 
it all. I was happy but not surprised 
recently to find the same interest shown 
here at Connecticut when four children of 
different ages were tested by our students 
behind a semi-opaque screen on the stage 
of the gymnasium. More elaborate and 
also much more valuable to adults and 
children are the nursery schools recently 
organized for teaching purposes in many 
universities and colleges. Other devices 
may come later. 

The point is that the study of child de- 
velopment offers the young woman in col- 
lege an extraordinarily illuminating branch 
of psychology, anthropology, physiology, 
nutrition, of value even from the purely 
scientific view-point. Besides, if properly 
taught, it gives her a basis for intelligent 
action in the most important job she is 
likely ever to have after college, the care 
of her own children or those of other 
people, and eagerness and courage to attack 
that job. 

PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Professions for women have enlarged so 
greatly that the professional education in 
a woman’s college can well be widely 








“oh 
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varied. Training for teaching comes first, 
and probably will for many years—teach- 
ing based on as thorough a knowledge of 
the subjects chosen for teaching as an 
undergraduate college can give, and in ad- 
dition, vital illuminating courses in educa- 
tion to help fit the young teacher into the 
educational systems of to-day and to-mor- 
row and to give her an eager belief that 
teaching is the most worthwhile profession 
into which she can go. The young scientist 
besides preparing to be a teacher can seek 
training as laboratory technician or re- 
search assistant; the student of mathemat- 
ics may become a statistician; the social 
scientist may develop into a community 
servant; the physical education major into 
a recreation leader; the art major into an 
illustrator; the home economist into the 
dietitian; the economist into the young 
business woman, the latter often the secre- 
tary. Others may wish to go into graduate 
study—medical, legal, academic. For all 
these the college should offer in prepara- 
tion either as much training as is required 
for the work or a thoroughly good start 
toward such training. 

And, very carefully, the professional 
education must not be limited to the acqui- 
sitions of skills and techniques. It must 
include knowledge of the contribution of 
the chosen profession to society, of its rela- 
tion to other lines of work. It must sup- 
ply a breadth of background well beyond 
the day’s requirement. The young chemist 
needs a sense of pride in practicing her 
science ; the young social worker should be 
led to see herself as a part of great social 
forces; the young secretary can best find 
in her skill a real introduction to business 
if, added to a modest desire to learn from 
her new surroundings, she has a knowledge 
of economics and history and language. 
Only so can the young woman attain to the 
height of the fortunate ones who find their 
greatest happiness in their work—a state 
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to be desired for her, whether she makes 
use of her professional education for a few 
years only until she marries or for life; 
whether she is compelled to earn her living, 
or whether she feels the praiseworthy urge 
of to-day’s young women to ‘‘do some- 
thing.’’ 
BREADTH OF EDUCATION 


But a college that fixed its students’ 
thoughts on the job only even in its broad- 
est manifestations would fail woefully. 
All the riches of history, literature, philoso- 
phy, art, music must be available to the 
student, and science must be regarded not 
only as a useful tool for civilized man, but 
as one of the greatest revelations of God of 
all time. Young women respond eagerly 
to courses with non-utilitarian view-point. 
They are interested in beauty, and desire 
to create it themselves. They enjoy read- 
ing, and their intellectual and emotional 
responses to good poetry and good prose 
are keen and discriminating. The proc- 
esses of thinking, of arguing give them 
satisfaction. Their desire for courses that 
they call ‘‘cultural’’ is very strong, even, 
their elders are sometimes inclined to feel, 
tending to the ornamental, to the detriment 
or sacrifice of more fundamental values. 

It is a great pity that the distinction is so 
clear in the minds of the students and the 
curriculum makers between the ‘‘cultural’’ 
and the ‘‘vocational,’’ or the ‘‘general”’ 
and the ‘‘professional.’’ Dr. Moore, of the 
University of California, calls the distine- 
tion ‘‘the ancient double theory of knowl- 
edge which has made such a mess of man’s 
comprehension of his relation to the 
world.’’ The cultural can be highly useful, 
and the useful highly cultural, if both are 
well taught. One of the social contribu- 
tions of higher education to-day is a syn- 
thesis of these two artificially separated 
fields. For example, the work in child 
development sketched above can be consid- 
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ered practical because it has direct influ- 
ence upon the actions of the student and at 
the same time theoretical because it sup- 
plies excellent illustrations of the observa- 
tions and generalizations of the natural 


and social sciences. 
Tue Facuuty 


What about the faculty to develop the 
curriculum for the benefit of women? 
Clearly one of their prime requisites is a 
belief in women, a supreme respect for 
women’s activities and interests and future 
possibilities. A man who ‘‘teaches down’’ 
to women students has no place in a 
woman’s college. It is no bar to good 
teaching to hold a conviction that there are 
differences between men’s and women’s 
minds; nor is there an obstacle in the lack 
of what might be called the feminist atti- 
tude. The teacher who treats his or her 
students merely as alert human beings, 
without particular consideration of their 
sex, may well be stronger than the more 
ardent protagonist of women’s advance- 
ment. The essential is to have respect for 
the intellect of the better students and 
belief in their future place in society. 

A leader among the students respected 
and admired by them, a real teacher, a re- 
search scholar, an educational authority, a 
contributor to the community around the 
college—all these qualities are desirable in 
the suecessful member of a college faculty, 
though, before the millennium, they seldom 
can all be demanded of the one individual. 
It is no wonder that the president of the 
University of Chicago in his recent in- 
augural address emphasized strongly the 
need of far more adequate salaries than 
colleges and universities now pay. Con- 
necticut College equally strongly feels the 
same need, and of endowment to meet it, 
both for her present faculty members and 
for those through whom expansion may 
come. 
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STUDENTS 

The students, the purpose of the curricu- 
lum and the faculty activity, have been 
so far assumed rather than described. 
Ideally their numbers are fairly small. It 
may be that the number of 560 to which 
Connecticut College is held by its present 
housing space may be somewhat enlarged 
in the future, but probably not greatly. 
The small college can with comparatively 
little effort have the advantage of student 
contact with individual faculty members, 
and of a simpler community life that the 
great universities are now seeking through 
their elaborate house systems. In financial 
status the group will vary greatly. The 
young woman of wealth, if the college gives 
her what it should, may later be a very 
influential and useful citizen. She proba- 
bly sooner or later will have to be asked to 
pay the college the full cost of her educa- 
tion. The self-supporting student of abil- 
ity must meantime have the opportunity 
to compete for a goodly number of fair- 
sized scholarships of some kind. It is a 
situation not to be condoned that able 
young women eager for an education and 
often potentially the most useful members 
of a eollege community are being turned 
away because college charges are too high 
for them and scholarships too few and too 
small. Also very unfortunate is letting 
able girls support themselves through col- 
lege; either health or scholarship usually 
suffers. Scholarships or lowered costs for 
superior students of limited means are 
among our great needs. 

Once established in college the young 
woman to-day expects and receives much 
Through her elected offi- 


cers she controls, or I am afraid sometimes 


responsibility. 


only attempts to control, the quiet of her 
dormitories, the number of ‘‘nights’’ she 
may have, the entertainments she may 
give, even many serious cases of discipline. 
She finds her opinion respectfully received 
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by her elders on all sorts of subjects, extra- 
curricular and curricular. Student respect 
for an instructor or a course is a significant 
thing. So too is student interest in the 
many devices to stimulate their own intel- 
lectual activity; honors courses appeal to 
them and reading periods; and even com- 
though with 


prehensive examinations, 


many reservations, seem to them worth 


considering. They frankly see the need of 
improvement in their intellectual life and 


are eager to experiment for its furtherance. 


CoLLEGE BUILDINGS 


Housing a college is no small problem. 
Inadequate classroom and laboratory space 
not only lessens the immediate effectiveness 
of the teaching, but puts a disheartening 
handicap on the instructor’s plans for 
development, and a convenient, spacious, 
well-supplied work place may vitalize a 
course. Our new Fanning Hall is going 
to be a delight to students and faculty 
both. 

The dormitory question has been consid- 
erably debated recently. The most gen- 
erally accepted ideas, with which the 
speaker is in agreement, seem to be for the 
fairly small group, say fifty to seventy-five 
in one building. With this number a 
friendly community life is possible, in close 
touch with the member of the faculty in 
residence, and yet the individual student 
does not lose her independence from the 
too intimate crowding of a very small 


household. Mount Holyoke College, the 
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University of Chicago and some others 
have recently built units of this size, joined 
in twos or threes for economy of service in 
kitchen, ete., but each complete in itself 
as to dining room, reception room and stu- 
dents’ rooms—very delightful methods of 
college living. Connecticut 
made plans for such dormitories, but un- 
fortunately is still unable to dispense with 
its unsatisfactory housing of many stu- 


College has 


dents in private houses off campus. 

Plenty of single rooms, or rooms in 
suites, there must be, and only rarely one 
room for two students. ‘‘A room of one’s 
own,’’ the advantages of which are so 
cleverly set forth by Virginia Woolf, is 
almost essential, not only for the writer of 
fiction, whom she is considering, but for the 
young student. Real thinking, real intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth come best only 
when one has some solitude. A good neigh- 
bor in the next room is better than a good 
room-mate. 

A beautiful spacious campus with build- 
ings adequate for the kind of work the 
faculty and students long for, a group of 
men and women as teachers thoroughly 
alive in their subjects and alert for advan- 
tageous educational progress, young women 
of high intellectual power and full of eager 
interest in their own education in work and 
in play—all these are needed for a woman’s 
college. With these the college should suc- 
ceed in its will to give its students the 
finest, richest spirit possible and at the 
same time to help advance their contribu- 
tion to the social fabric. 





PITY THE TEACHER 


4 
By ARPAD STEINER 
HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY 
Mavor and minor prophets of education, monthlies, through reports, studies and 
i a host of professional and lay reformers memoirs a turgid stream of ideas for the 
fy pour out through the dailies, weeklies, betterment of the ways of teaching and 
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for the improvement of the teachers them- 
selves. Listen to the parents, school 
boards, college presidents and other educa- 
tional authorities—it is appalling what 
responsibilities must be assumed, what re- 
bukes must be borne by the teacher. If 
school children misbehave in the streets, 
surely, the teachers are at fault; if prog- 
ress in school work falls below acceptable 
standards, nothing is simpler than suggest- 
ing ‘‘newer and better methods,’’ and 
chiefly, better teachers. Many a poor 
pedagogue has listened with bitter humilia- 
tion to the sermons of those higher up, and 
has thought of ‘‘the good old times’’ when 
schools were less crowded and when a ‘‘so 
much finer type of boy and girl’’ was 
intrusted For the debacle 
threatening all the values of the higher 
everybody and everything is 
blamed: a conglomerate of arguments 
adduces the bankruptcy of the modern 
home, the corruption of contemporary 
morals, the deterioration of teacher train- 
ing, the compulsoriness of secondary educa- 
tion, the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries. 
Still, everybody is agreed on things having 
been incomparably better a generation ago. 

Were they really better? A Princeton 
dean’s recent comments on students and 
college conditions of some decades ago have 
aroused much interest. Go into the faculty 
rooms of colleges and high schools, and you 
will hear mournful litanies about the irre- 
sponsiveness and ignorance of the modern 
student. Is the modern teacher really so 
badly off? Or put the question differently 
if you prefer, is he better off than teachers 
of former generations? You will find a 
blunt answer to the query among the dust- 
covered and forgotten writings of a great 
teacher and a great scholar, Philip Me- 
lanchthon, the Preceptor of Germany, the 
founder of modern German education, the 
right-hand man of Martin Luther. But in 
addition to its topical interest, this acri- 


to his care. 


schools, 
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monious outburst of his is at the same time 
another proof of the truism that in spite 
of motor-cars and aeroplanes, humanity 
has changed very little, and that some of 
our problems of 1930 are strikingly similar 
to those of about 1530, when Melanchthon 
sobbed his lamentation on the ‘‘ Miseries of 
the Pedagogues.’”* 

For the educator’s life is nothing but 
an endless misery and no one is unhappier 
than the teacher, in the eyes of Melanch- 
thon, ‘‘not even those who are in jail.’’ 
The child who is sent to him for ‘‘instrue- 
tion in humanity and virtue’’ comes to 
school only ‘‘after being corrupted by 
domestic indulgence and after having 
learned and relished the vices; he brings 
from home a bitter hate of letters, a con- 
tempt for the teacher, and most hideous 
examples. And the teacher must struggle 
with that kind of monster.’’ Teaching is, 
under such conditions, anything but 
pleasure. ‘‘When you teach the boy, his 
mind wanders,’’ and ‘‘the same thing must 
be repeated six hundred times, until it 
clings to the boy’s recalcitrant mind.’’ 
Discipline is a perpetually haunting pre- 
occupation of our present schools. Let us 
take comfort from Melanchthon’s experi- 
ence: ‘‘It is a pleasure of the boy’s to do 
and the 
not convinced that 


anything that vexes torments 
teacher.’’ Are 
teaching is harder than any other profes- 
sion? ‘‘If any one is compelled to teach 
the camel how to dance, or the jack-ass 
how to play the lute, would you not say 
that he is egregiously miserable who vainly 
undertakes such an appalling labor? And 
yet, that work is more bearable than teach- 
ing our boys.’’ I shall not assert that the 
students in our big schools are so many 
paragons of virtue, but possibly there has 
been some progress since Melanchthon’s 


you 


1 Edition used: Philippus Melanchthon, ‘‘ Decla- 
mationes,’’ ausgew. u. hgg. von Karl Hartfelder 
(‘‘Lat. Litteraturdenkméler des XV. u. XVI. 
Jhdts.’’ 4) Berlin, 1891. 
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day: ‘‘You will find some who openly 
dare affront the teacher and show him 
donkey’s ears.’’ Have you ever heard that 
the child of yesterday was a mirror of 
courtesy toward his parents, a virtue which 
is supposed to be conspicuously absent in 
our own flaming youth? ‘‘They come with 
that sort of habits to the teacher from 
home; they have not treated their parents 
with any more respect than they now do 
their masters.’’ 

Sisyphus’ rolling a rock up-hill was no 
more useless, barren and tiresome toil than 
trying to teach this kind of student. 
Really, Sisyphus’ task was less painful: 
his work was simple and care-free, “‘but, 
lo, how varied the duties of the teacher are. 
The boy never takes a book in his hands 
unless compelled by the teacher, and as 
soon as he does so, his mind and his eyes 
wander.’’ <A knotty problem of the mod- 
ern teacher is the keeping alive of his stu- 
dents’ attention. ‘‘If the teacher explains 
something, the delicate thing is beset by 
sleep, and sleeps soundly on both his ears 
until the teacher almost bursts from talk- 
ing; and then he has a new job, that of 
awakening his pupils.’” And when this 
model student awakes, his mind ‘‘is out- 
side, in the wide world, on places of ill 
fame, on dice, and on games of his perni- 
cious gang.’’ Quizzes and tests are usually 
a shock to the teacher, and he is often 
blamed for any lack of results: ‘‘Thusly, 
if you quiz the matter taught the day be- 
fore, you will find that the boy has not 
retained anything because all passed in one 
ear and out the other. The vicious circle 
begins again, the old tune starts anew, and 
it takes more than one repetition to strike 
home a word or two into the log.’’ 

Let school boards, oversensitive to teach- 
ers’ occasional but necessary absences, lend 
a sympathetic ear to this plea: ‘‘ Who is so 
callous as not to get nauseated by so much 
waste of work, particularly when his health, 
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too, is impaired in the process. For the 
strength of the body is ground down and 
vanishes not only on account of the effort 
of continuous talking but also because of 
the cares and sorrows of the mind due to 
the indignity of the fact that the boys’ 
study does not tally with our hard work.’’ 

Do you believe that this tearful lamen- 
tation has exhausted the pedagogue’s 
tribulations? Not by a long way, for 
‘‘this has been merely the preamble of the 
tragedy and there remains a far more sor- 
rowful climax.’’ The language teachers 
seem to play the bass viol in the symphony 
of modern educational jeremiads. The 
direct method is generally and rightfully 
insisted upon, but, oh, painful is its appli- 
cation: ‘‘A certain teacher required of his 
pupils practice in Latin conversation, and 
when I visited his class, ye immortal gods, 
what a spectacle I was offered. For a while 
the boy truly turned into a statue. Then 
he began patching up and figuring out 
words. His mind was topsy-turvy and his 
eyes and brows were in a contortion; if 
you had seen you would have said that he 
had an epileptic fit. After having strug- 
gled with himself for a long time, he 
emitted a sound. But so that he should not 
be caught in a solecism, he mumbled in a 
low tone of voice. Some students are in- 
genious in swallowing word and case end- 
ings so that errors may not be noticed. 
The teacher orders the boy to pronounce in 
a clear voice ; the pupil repeats and stresses 
the endings. Now that the teacher hears 
distinctly, he gathers nothing but word 
monsters.’’ 

Oh, the misery of correcting papers. 
Written exercises are important, for ‘‘noth- 
ing leads up to a ready and abundant 
vocabulary so much as assiduous writing ; 
your pupils shun no labor so much as writ- 
ing. It is a tremendous task to induce 
them to write as much as a little bit of a 
theme in one semester. In my experience, 
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no cross of ours is heavier than bickering 
with the lazybones, who must daily be re- 
minded of their duties.’” But when finally 
the poor pedagogue succeeds in enticing 
the pupil into some effort, he is rewarded 
merely by additional trouble. For Me- 
lanchthon was not the kind of teacher who 
uses his students’ papers as substitute for 
costly fuel in his furnace: ‘‘A great deal 
of work must be expended on correcting 
the papers. For wicked is the teacher who 
lags in that work.’’ No matter how 
patient he is, he finds that ‘‘it is vexatious 
merely to read the inept writings of the 
children; how much more tiresome is the 
correcting, as in most cases the reason for 
any change must also be pointed out.’’ 
Such is the common lot of teachers even 
when their pupils are willing and tractable, 
but ‘‘ours as a rule lack either gift or will 
to learn. Our labors are doubled for they 
are to be compelled by utmost effort to do 
their duty.’’ Like the general who can not 
win in battle unless his soldiers obey him, 
are willing to fight and are ashamed of de- 
serting, the teacher is bound to succumb 
‘‘when he undertakes teaching such chil- 
dren as are not aflame with a desire of 
learning. For nothing great can be 
achieved in life unless the mind ardently 
strives for that which it pursues and unless 
it is carried toward the goal by a great 
élan and impetus. But our boys are 
utterly cold in their studies and can not be 
inflamed by any device; they rather wish 
to be driven like cattle. Briefly, they are 
not instigated either by a love of glory or 
by a sense of shame.’’ That must certainly 
sound discouraging to those who believe 
that inspirational teaching is the salvation 
of the modern school. But Melanchthon is 
not afraid to brand the backward pupils 
with even stronger and more discourteous 
terms. He calls them monsters, more so 
than ‘‘those who were born cripples or 
blind. For it is less of an evil to have a 
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maimed leg than to lack human brains. ’ 
Only the generally violent tone of the age 
of the Reformation can excuse him when 
he is carried away so far as to say that 
‘‘they cover beastly minds with human 
externals.’’ 

Melanchthon asserts that there has never 
been so fortunate a teacher whose pupils 
‘‘would have always accomplished the pre- 
scribed portion of lesson and would have 
clung to the books with which alone their 
teacher wished them to busy themselves so 
that they might finish their written home- 
work in time and might reproduce the 
things that they have learned at the re- 
quired hour.’’ Have you ever heard com- 
plaints that pupils did not read in their 
leisure, or if they did, that they read the 
kind of literature which will never find a 
place of honor in the ‘‘Cambridge History 
of English Literature’’? ‘‘They mostly 
read the worst if they read anything at 
all.’’ 

But the imparting of knowledge is not 
all the teacher’s work; there remains the 
moral training of youth. According to 
Melanchthon that is the more arduous part 
of his task. Surely, his sweeping condem- 
nation that youth ‘‘is rather inclined to 
vice by nature’’ can not be accepted by any 
means, but the following diatribe may 
awaken sympathetic echoes in teachers’ 
hearts : ‘‘Thus, the teacher will greatly per- 
spire in directing even those who were with 
the utmost diligence trained at home by 
their parents in religion and good morals; 
forsooth the lion and the bear might be 
found easier to govern than these boys. 
But those who are sent to school bring 
mostly bad morals and most wicked ex- 
amples so that they are to be changed over 
in everything. Now, it is harder to break 
a child of vicious habits which have taken 
root than to teach the right ones.’’ Still 
it is a small comfort to learn that these bad 
boys were not American: ‘‘We struggle 
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with the characters of these children, most 
ferocious in themselves, especially among 
the Germans, after being spoilt by the 
home.’’ The bankruptcy of the contem- 
porary home is a familiar slogan from all 
our pedagogical and sociological readings, 
but it might be surprising to hear that four 
hundred years ago conditions were not 
much more auspicious than nowadays: 
‘‘For you see those good parents many of 
whom call themselves evangelical, failing 
their children even the sacred 
prayers, the Ten Commandments, and 
things of this sort, when the care of re- 
ligious instruction should be first with 


to teach 


youth; most parents, indeed, teach a con- 
tempt of religion.’’ Yes, ‘‘corrupt is our 
century ... it could not be told what sins 
of all kinds have recently been added to the 
The discipline of the home 
which was rather lax even in our child- 
Still, at home the rudi- 
ments of religion were taught with great 
assiduity. Now the thing has changed; 
the sacred matters are laughed at, and that 
is held to be the highest wisdom.’’ No 
wonder that it is a hard task to ‘‘hold the 
pupils within the limits of good order, to 
keep them far from corrupt company, from 
places of ill fame, from dice, and the like.’’ 

Fraud in examinations is an ever-recur- 
rent topic of faculty meetings, and ways 
and means are devised to prevent it: ‘‘The 
boys find countless arts of deceiving the 
teacher. Some do it with such a fury as 
openly to hold the discipline in contempt.”’ 

For all this labor, gratitude must not be 
expected. The pupils opine ‘‘no one has 
done so badly by them as the teacher.”’ 
Some grow to hate teachers and learning 
“‘like their hangmen.’’ Others—did you 
ever listen to boys and girls criticizing 
their instructors—‘‘after having tasted a 
bit of learning through which they get a 


old vices. 


hood, has perished. 
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smattering of knowledge, are so pleased 
with themselves that they care nothing for 
their teachers and believe that they have 
arrived at the summit of erudition, from 
the height of which they may look down 
upon us. They not only do not see how 
ill-furnished their minds are but they do 
not even consider to whom they owe what 
they have learned, no matter how little it 
is.’’ When they grow old ‘‘no one remem- 
bers the teacher, some even repay us by 
ingratitude as Nero did his.’’ The parents 
are not much more thankful than are the 
children. They forget that the teacher 
took off their shoulders the burden of ecar- 
ing for their children so that they might 
safely go about their business. ‘‘If the son 
acts well, no credit is given to the teacher, 
but if he goes astray, the blame is placed 
on the teacher.’’ 

And for all these sorrows, the remunera- 
tion is worse than inadequate. ‘‘A ditch- 
digger gets more than a teacher.’’ That 
certainly must be the refrain of all teach- 
ers’ threnodies; evidently it is an eternal 
tune of which teachers have never tired in 
the last four hundred years, and which un- 
doubtedly sounds melodious to them as late 
as 1930. ‘‘We live on bread and husks, 
and scarcely can protect ourselves from 
hunger.’’ Still, in this respect, there has 
been some improvement since Melanch- 
thon’s day, for we can not entirely endorse 
his final elegiac sob: ‘‘ You see my emacia- 
tion ; you see that I go in tattered clothes.”’ 

So far Melanchthon in 1530. May I 
leave it to you, gentle teacher, to judge 
whether things have changed since for the 
better or for the worse. There may be some 
solace in finding that a few things have 
decidedly improved, others have not grown 
worse and, lastly, that our far-away ances- 
tors complained of many things that we 
believe to be troubles of our very own. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Wir the opening of the autumn school term 
in the Philippines insular education faces a new 
crisis, according to a special correspondent of 
the New York Herald-Tribune. There is an 
oversupply of teachers, an oversupply of stu- 
dents and an acute shortage of school facilities. 
Ten thousand students, chiefly in primary 
grades, have been turned away from the schools 
this year, while 3,000 teachers are asking vainly 
for appointments. 

The precipitation of the crisis in midsummer 
is due to the seasonal variation in the Philip- 
pines. The summer holidays take place from 
March to June, during the hot season, while the 
fall term opens with the beginning of the rainy 
season in midsummer. 

Various types of expenditure, many of them 
purely political in character, have limited the 
amount of money which can be spent upon the 
expansion of educational facilities, while the 
normal schools have been turning out prospec- 
tive teachers at an excessive rate. The Mayor 
of Manila recently refused to authorize the ex- 
penditure of 180,000 pesos ordered by the city 
superintendent of schools for primary construc- 
tion on the ground that no funds were available. 

The rush for the teaching profession on the 
part of normal school and college graduates is, 
in the opinion of the Herald-Tribune corre- 
spondent, the result of class consciousness. 
The largest part of the masculine student body 
turns to law, since it is the stepping stone to 
polities, while practically all women graduates 
elect teaching, because of its prestige in the 
small communities. As a result skilled labor in 
various fields is being imported from Japan. 
China controls the Philippine retail trade and 
the Filipinos are joining the ranks of the 
trained unemployed in law and teaching. 

The quality of work done in the schools and 
colleges is not uniformly high, as judged by 
American standards, but its quantity is large. 
The University of the Philippines this year has 
7,000 students. Other colleges have reported 
record enrolments, while the district schools are 
all overcrowded. 

Dr. Charles Prosser has now completed a sur- 


vey of educational conditions in the Philippines, 
and his first recommendation was the immediate 
limitation of enrolment in normal schools and 
“colleges of education,” coupled with the estab- 
lishment of trade and agricultural schools to 
swing the emphasis of education into productive 
fields. The insular school superintendents met 
shortly after the Prosser report was completed, 
but instead of taking up these recommendations 
they shelved the entire report on the ground 
that “it was too long for the superintendents to 


” 


read within a short time. 


THE JUNIOR YEAR IN FRANCE 

Ir is reported in the New York Times that 
fifty-nine students from colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, who are to study 
a year in France under the “Junior Year in 
France” plan, started by the University of 
Delaware in 1923, sailed for Europe on July 18. 

They will spend twelve weeks at the Univer- 
sity of Nancy, in a course especially arranged 
to prepare them for their later work in Paris, 
and eight months in the regular session of the 
Sorbonne, living in carefully selected French 
families, not more than two students being 
assigned to any one household. 

During vacation periods, organized trips will 
be taken to various parts of France, Spain and 
England. Throughout the year the students 
will visit the great art collections of Paris, 
and in addition to their regular course of 
studies, attend lectures on the drama, illus- 
trated by the best offerings of the French 
theater and opera. 

At a farewell meeting on July 18, Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education, said that he had 
recently held discussions with certain educa- 
tional institutions in Germany with a view to 
completing arrangements for a similar quota 
of American students to be sent to that country. 

“Tt is the ultimate intention of the institute,” 
he said, “to send our young men and women 
to every cultural center in Europe if it can be 
arranged, in Spain, Italy, Austria and other 
countries. 

Students are selected from various colleges 
out of the highest third in scholarship stand- 
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ing and from those who have had a minimum 
of four years of French. Their junior year’s 
work in Paris is credited to their regular eol- 
lege course. 

The party is accompanied by Miss Louise 
Dillingham, assistant director of the Delaware 
Foreign Study Department, and A. G. Wilkin- 
son, business administrator, of the University 


of Delaware. 


SURVEY OF CHILD LABOR 

Tue Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has made public the results of its recent 
survey of child labor. 

In all except two states the minimum age for 
work, at least in factories and often in many 
other employments, is placed as high as 14 
years, and seven states have an age minimum 
of 15 years or over. Thirty-six states provide 
an 8-hour day or 44- or 48-hour week for chil- 
dren under 16, and 43 prohibit their work at 
night. 

Few state laws apply specifically to the work 
of children in agricultural pursuits. Although 
in a number of states general child-labor laws, 
particularly those affecting the work of chil- 
dren during school hours, apply to “any gain- 
ful occupation” or “any occupation,” and so 
would nominally cover the employment of chil- 
dren in farm work, the administrative diffieul- 
ties of applying to farm work a system of regu- 
lation adapted primarily to the control of child 
labor in industrial establishments are so great 
that these provisions, particularly as related to 
work outside school hours and hours of labor, 
are not usually enforced against children in 
agricultural pursuits. 

As a result the only regulation of this type 
of child labor in most states is that which re- 
sults indirectly from the operation of the gen- 
eral requirements of compulsory school atten- 
dance laws. Its effectiveness, therefore, de- 
pends upon the strictness with which these laws 
are enforced. In six states, however—Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin—specifie regulatory pro- 
visions of one kind or another affecting the 
employment of children in agricultural work 
are found in the child-labor or the compulsory 
school-attendance laws. 
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Adequate child-labor and school-attendance 
laws adequately administered are, under exist- 
ing conditions, necessary to insure children pro- 
tection against the evils of premature employ- 
ment 

Without such readjustments as will insure the 
following conditions, no just and final solution 
ean be found through legislation alone: 

A wage earned by the father, sufficient to main- 
tain a decent standard of living; 

A system of state aid to widows and dependent 
children, sufficient to enable the children to remain 
in school up to the age of at least 16. 

A revision of the educational system which re- 
quires more schoolhouses, better built and better 
equipped; more teachers, better trained and better 
paid; a revision of the curriculum so that every 
child may be given training best suited to his 
tastes and ability, with special attention to the 
problem of furnishing suitable training up to the 
age of at least 16 for children of dull-normal and 
border-line mentality. 

Provision for vocational training and for edu- 
cational and vocational guidance; and 

Provision for part-time and evening classes in 
trade training, trade extension education and gen 
eral education for workers of all ages. 

The decreased employment of children be- 
tween 15 and 18 years of age connoted by the 
marked increase in recent years in school at- 
tendance among children of this age group is 
doubtless due at least in part to programs for 
individualizing the type of instruction. Of the 
children from 15 to 18 years of age, inclusive, 
in the United States, 8 per cent. were enrolled 
in the public high schools in 1900, 29 per cent. 
in 1920 and 47 per cent. in 1925. 


THE COST OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 

Tue New York City Board of Education has 
issued a statement of the cost of the city schools 
based on its annual statistical report. 

The daily cost of the schools was $900,000. 
This sum includes instruction, maintenance, 
operation, administration, auxiliary agencies 
and the amount spent for new sites and build- 
ings. The largest figure entering into the school 
disbursements for the year, amounting to $171,- 
036,363, was $109,110,616, representing salaries 
of teachers and supervisors. 

On the basis of the 190 school days, the city 
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spent, exclusive of the cost of new sites, build- 
ings and other items of capital outlay, a total 
sum of $692,131 a day for instruction and for 
the operation of its school system. It is esti- 
mated that expenses will rise by more than $6,- 
000,000 this year. 

It revealed that last year the city added 
nearly $40,000,000 worth of buildings, sites and 
equipment to its school system and more than 
$3,745,000 was spent in the course of the year 
to keep buildings in repair. 

While the greater part of the money provided 
by the city to meet education costs is supplied 
from direct taxation to the “general” and “spe- 
cial” school funds, that portion of it which 
makes possible the acquisition of sites for new 
schools and their construction comes from bonds 
and corporate stock. 

In general, the cost of instruction proper has 
gone up, both absolutely and in relation to other 
school outlays. 

The total annual recurring expenses, exclusive 
of the outlay for buildings and sites, have in- 
creased more than $30,000,000 in the last five 
years. The cost of instruction proper has in- 
creased more than $27,000,000 in the same pe- 
riod. In 1925 the cost was $85,557,102, as com- 
pared with $113,048,429 last year. 

The total accumulated cost of the school sys- 
tem, represented by buildings, sites and equip- 
ment, showed an increase to $417,087,294 in 
1929 from $130,232,404 in 1910. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

ForMAL announcement is made by the George 
Washington University of its complete educa- 
tional reorganization, and bulletins setting forth 
the George Washington University plan have 
been issued to all alumni of the university 
and to colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

Five measures have been adopted by the fac- 
ulties of the university in effecting the pro- 
gram: 


1. The establishment of a junior college to care 
for the first two college years, underlying the 
senior college and all of the professional schools. 

2. The reorganization of Columbian College, the 
college of letters and sciences of the George Wash- 
ington University, as a senior college, embracing 
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the junior year, the senior year and one year of 
graduate study, leading to the baccalaureate and 
the master’s degrees. 

3. The creation within the 
divisions of study under which the curriculum de 


senior college of 
partments are grouped in accordance with their 
content affinity, thus establishing the cooperation 
of faculty members in related studies, placing edu 
cational control in the hands of the faculty and 
bringing the student in contact with fields of 
learning rather than with isolated courses. 

4. Adoption of an individual study plan which 
permits a closer and more personal relationship 
between instructors and students who are quali 
fied to profit by exemption from formal class re 
quirements. 

5. Organization of a council for graduate study 
based entirely upon the ‘‘master-fellow’’ relation 
ship between professor and student, which con 
ceives the work for the doctorate of philosophy 
purely as professional research training, separate 
and distinct from that for the master’s degree. 
The master’s degree is transferred to the senior 


college. 


A divisional organization which places the 
faculty in control of instruction and interprets 
the office of dean as that of a student per 
sonnel officer has been adopted. 

Four divisions of study have been estab 
lished—languages and literatures, mathematics 
and the physical sciences, the natural sciences 
and the social sciences. The grouping of cur- 
riculum departments under these divisions is 
based upon such factors as the relationship of 
content, the interrelation of methods and of 
prerequisites and similarity of background and 
viewpoint. 

A graduate council, or guild of scholars, 
responsible for the direction of graduate stu 
dents in research has been organized. 

With the organization of Columbian College 
as the senior college, the work for the master’s 
degree has been separated from that for the 
Ph.D. degree and placed under contro] of the 
senior college. This policy recognizes that the 
work for the master’s degree is more closely 
allied to the course system of instruction than 
to the research method. 

Within the senior college provision for the 
discovery and development of creative ability 
has been provided for through the adoption of 


an independent study plan. Under this plan a 
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student of demonstrated capacity with special 
interest in a course may be permitted to under- 
take independent study under the personal di- 
rection of the instructor and freed from formal 
class requirements. 

The junior college cares for the work of the 
freshman and sophomore years, prepares for 
the senior college and the professional schools 
and provides also general education for those 
who do not look forward to four years of 


college. 


FURTHER ACADEMIC DISMISSALS IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


THERE was printed in the issue of ScHOOL 
AND Society for July 19 a statement in regard 
to the dismissal of professors from the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. On July 5, 1930, the Board 
of Trustees of the University and Colleges of 
Mississippi, without warning, giving of rea- 
sons or preferring charges of any sort, dis- 
missed the members of the faculty of the Mis- 
sissippi College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts as listed below. It is said that the board 
plans to take similar action at the Experiment 
Station. 


Charles F. Briscoe, professor of bacteriology. 

F.-J. Weddell, professor of English. 

F. D. Mellen, professor of public discourse. 

H. W. Moody, dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing and professor of physics. 

M. L. Freeman, professor of drawing. 

J. C. C. Price, professor of horticulture. 

Hal Fox, professor of mathematics. 

J. R. Gulledge, librarian. 

F. H. Herzer, associate professor of dairying. 

A. G. Burg, associate professor of agronomy. 

G. F. Barnes, associate professor of physics. 

C. B. Cain, associate professor of veterinary 
medicine. 

R. G. Dauber, assistant professor of physical 
education. 

L. S. Lundy, assistant professor of mathematics. 

G. B. Drummond, instructor in mathematics. 

J. R. Ricks, director of experiment stations. 

R. S. Wilson, director of extension. 

J. W. Willis, assistant director of extension. 


The president, B. M. Walker, and the vice- 
president, J. C. Herbert, had been displaced at 
an earlier meeting. Many secretaries, stenogra- 
phers and others were among those dismissed. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THE annual conferences of Superintendents’ 
Week will be held this year at the Pennsylvania 
State College from August 5 to 7, during the 
final week of the summer session. The pro- 
gram, as heretofore, will, according to the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, stress some of 
the newer trends in education and the applica- 
tions of scientific discoveries to educational 
uses. Prominent features will include directed 
observation in the demonstration school, dis- 
cussions of supervision based on the observa- 
tions, and the uses of radio in the schools. 

The speakers will include William J. Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
John M. Foote, of the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Edueation; Harold Stonier, of the 
American Institute of Banking; H. Robinson 
Shipherd, of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
eation by Radio of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Margaret Harrison, director of 
radio studies of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The evening entertainments arranged for the 
occasion are the annual summer concert of the 
Institute of Music Education on August 5, and 
readings from selected poems by America’s 
well-known poet, Robert Frost, August 6. On 
Thursday evening, August 7, the visiting super- 
intendents and other guests will be invited to 
attend the commencement exercises of the class 
graduating at the close of the summer session. 
Other features will be announced later. Super- 
intendents should reserve these dates. 

The preliminary plans for the next Educa- 
tion Congress which will be held in the Capitol, 
in Harrisburg, on November 5 and 6, have so far 
progressed that announcement can be made of 
the following arrangements: 

The congress will open with a general session 
on Wednesday, November 5, at 1:30 P. M. 
The general theme of the opening meeting will 
be “The Education and Treatment of Excep- 
tional Children.” The evening session will be 
devoted to a diseussion of “Principles of Super- 
vision.” 

The County Superintendents’ Diamond Ju- 
bilee will be central in Thursday morning's 
session when the following program will be 
rendered : 
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1. The Contribution of the County Superinten- 
dency to Public Education in Pennsylvania. 

2. The Future of the County Superintendency. 

Thursday afternoon's session will be divided. 
The subject for the County Superintendents’ 
Section will be “The Larger Unit of School 
Administration and Supervision.” This topic 
is a subject of study at the present time by 
a committee of county superintendents. 
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“How to Insure a Continuous Supply of 
Competent Teachers for the Publie Schools” 
will form the topic of discussion at the District 
Superintendents’ Section. This topic is also a 
subject of study at the present time by a spe- 
cial committee. 

The closing session on Thursday evening 
will be devoted to the “Improvement of Teach- 
ers in Service.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE resignation is announced of Principal 
James Chalmers, of the Massachusetts State 
Normal School at Framingham. Dr. Chalmers 
has been principal of the college since 1917, and 
had previously been head of the Wisconsin 
State Normal School and of the South Dakota 
State College. He was for three years superin- 
tendent of the schools of Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, and had filled pastorates of the Congrega- 
tional Church. 


Dr. Don C. Buiss, president of the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College at Trenton, will re- 
tire this year. He plans to make a tour around 


the world. 


Tue REVEREND Rosert S. Jounston, §.J., 
has been named president of St. Louis Univer- 
sity to sueceed the Reverend Charles H. Cloud. 
Dr. Johnston has been professor of post-gradu- 
ate theology in Chicago Diocesan Seminary at 
Mundelein, Illinois. 


THe Reverenp Wituiam J. Duane, for six 
years president of Fordham University, will re- 
tire this year. 

A pDINNER in honor of Dr. George F. Arps, 
dean of the College of Education of the Ohio 
State University, was given on June 2 by his 
colleagues and friends to celebrate his tenth an- 
niversary as head of the college. Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, president emeritus; Julius F. Stone, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees; Dr. Boyd 
H. Bode and Professor Wilbur H. Siebert paid 
tribute to him. Lithographs of Dr. Arps exe- 
cuted by Guy B. Wiser were presented to the 
more than a hundred guests. 


CoLLEaGueEs and friends of Professor Edwin 
D. Starbuck, head of the department of philoso- 
phy and director of the Institute of Character 





Research at the University of lowa, tendered 
him a fellowship dinner in the Memorial Union 
on July 9. 
in appreciation of his twenty-four years of ser- 


A number of addresses were given 


vice at the University of Iowa on the eve of his 
departure for the University of Southern Cali 
fornia, where he has accepted a position as pro- 
fessor of philosophy. A leather bound volume 
of personal letters addressed to him by his ecol- 
leagues was presented. 

Dr. CLARA STOLTENBERG, professor of anat 
omy at Stanford University, was the guest of 
honor recently at a dinner given in Stanford 
Union by a group of her friends. The affair 
was in the nature of a farewell to Dr. Stolten- 
berg, who will retire at the close of the present 
quarter, after having been a member of the fac 
ulty since 1896. 
Dr. Thomas M. Williams, ’97, and by Professors 
Isabel MeCracken, ’04, Frank M. MacFarland, 
93, and Oliver P. Jenkins. 
ninety friends and colleagues were present. 


Tributes were paid to her by 


Approximately 


Prince ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT on July 9 
presented to University College, London, a por- 
trait in oils by Sir William Orpen of Sir Greg- 
ory Foster, the former provost, and now vice- 
chancellor of the university. A check and an 
album containing the signatures of the sub- 
scribers were at the same time presented to him. 

Marietta CouLuece conferred at 
ment 


commence- 
the following Dr. 
Archer Butler Hulbert, professor of history at 
Colorado College, L.H.D.; Alfred Morris Perry, 
associate professor of New Testament, Bangor 
Theological D.D.; 
Hopkins, president of Wabash College, LL.D. 


honorary degrees: 


Seminary, Louis Bertram 
Miss MartHa Van RENSSELAER, head of the 


department of home economics at Cornell Uni- 














versity, has received a doctor’s degree from the 
regents of the State of New York. 

Dr. Ropert Wituincton, professor of En- 
glish language and literature at Smith College, 
has had the palms of Officier de I’Instruction 
publique conferred on him by the French min- 
ister of public instruction. 

Proressor H. Gorpvon Hayes, of the depart- 
ment of economies of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has recently announced his intention of 
becoming a candidate for Congress from the 
Columbus district. 

Sir Freperic GeorGe Kenyon, since 1909 
director and principal librarian of the British 
Museum, will retire at the end of this year. 


Tue International Committee of the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation has accepted 
the resignation of M. Julian Luchaire as di- 
rector of the institute. M. Henri Bonnet, at 
present a member of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, has been appointed director 
of the institute for a period of seven years as 
from January 1, 1931. 

Tue governors of Birkenhead School, En- 
gland, have appointed Mr. W. F. Bushell, of 
Ninfield, Sussex, as head master, in succession 
to R. Kennard Davis, who has been appointed 
head of Magdalen College School, Oxford. 
Mr. Bushell’s father was senior mathematical 
master and honorary chaplain at Harrow for 
fifty years. 

Ar the Ohio State University, Dr. Grace S. 
M. Zorbaugh, associate professor of economies 
at the Iowa State College, has been elected 
associate dean of women, to assist Dean Esther 
Allen Gaw, and Mr. Huntley Dupre has been 
appointed junior dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


AN administrative reorganization under which 
the office of the treasurer of Princeton Univer- 
sity will be combined with that of the controller 
is announced. George C. Wintringer, who was 
graduated from Princeton in 1894 and has been 
controller since 1921, will head the combined 
offices. Henry Green Duffield, a member of 
the class of 1881, retired at the close of the 
academic year after forty-five years in the 
service of the university, for the last twenty- 
nine of which he was treasurer. 
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At the University of Minnesota, Dr. D. E. 
Minnich has been appointed chairman of the 
department of zoology, succeeding Dr. W. A. 
Riley, who has resigned to become chief of 
the division of entomology and economie zool- 
ogy, following Dr. R. N. Chapman. Dr. Riley 
will continue his professorship in the depart- 
ment of zoology. 

STEPHEN Ives LANGMaID, who has been visit- 
ing professor of law at the University of 
Chieago for the past two years, will join the 
faculty of the University of California School 
of Jurisprudence. Dr. Evan Haynes, associate 
professor of law, will rejoin the faculty after 
a year’s absence as visiting professor at Co- 
lumbia University. 

ProressoR JOHN Murray, an instructor at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, has been 
elected instructor of systematic theology at 
the Westminster Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. This seminary was founded recently 
by a small group of professors who found 
themselves no longer able to subseribe to the 
policies of the Princeton Seminary. 


Dr. Ricnarp R. Foster, recently appointed 
assistant director in the research division of 
the National Education Association, has as- 
sumed his work at the Washington head- 
quarters. He will give particular attention to 
studies affecting the personnel of the teaching 
profession. His first year on the staff of the 
research division will be devoted to investiga- 
tions of the economie and social status of 
teachers. Dr. Foster was formerly director of 
research for the Ohio Edueation Association. 


Two additional school principals are named 
for West Orange, New Jersey. Charles L. 
Weigle, former history instructor in the Senior 
High School, will take charge of the Fairmount 
School, and Eugene P. Miller, of Frankfort, 
Pennsylvania, will become head of the Gregory 
School. 

Dr. Writ1am M. Davipson, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh public schools for the last 
sixteen years, died on July 27, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. 

JOSEPH DopprinGeE BRANNAN, who was asso- 
ciated with the Harvard Law School for eight- 
een years until his retirement as professor emer- 
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itus in 1916, died on July 26 at the age of 
eighty-two years. He took his A.B. degree at 
Harvard in 1869 and his LL.B. three years later. 


Tue death is announced on July 18 of Pro- 
fessor Frank Alexander Erwin, a member of 
the faculty of the New York University Law 
School for twenty-five years until his retirement 
several years ago. 

WitH the approach of the two thousandth 
anniversary of Vergil’s birth on October 15, 
special library exhibits and projects are now 
under way, according to a report of the Ver- 
gil Bimillennium Committee. The following 
projects are before the committee: 1. The 
preparation of a union catalogue of Vergil 
items at the Library of Congress. 2. Exhibits 
of rare books in certain libraries. 3. Lists of 
best books which any libraries might exhibit. 
Libraries which are planning or have already 
established important exhibits are the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, the Newark 
Publie Library, N. J., and the New York Public 
Library. 


Tue Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc., 
has been chartered in New York state to pro- 
cultural relations between the United 
States and Germany. An initial capital of 
$500,000 has been subseribed for the move- 
ment and in accordance with the suggestions 
of Mr. Julius Rosenwald and Mr. Paul M. 
Warburg, the foundation will use the prin- 
cipal as well as the interest. The purposes of 
the organization are to promote the inter- 
change of students, professors, scholars and 
lecturers between the two countries; to en- 
courage the teaching of German here and to 
foster the interchange of literature. The life 
and work of Carl Schurz is to be held up as 
an example of how loyalty to great ideals can 
serve the best interests of both nations. The 
principal promoters of the organization, in ad- 
dition to Messrs. Warburg and Rosenwald, are 
Ferdinand Thun, of Reading, Pennsylvania; 
Felix Warburg, Henry Janssen and Gustave 
Oberlander, of New York. Wilbur K. Thomas, 
who was for many years secretary of the 
American Quaker Relief organization, has been 
named executive director and national head- 
quarters have been established in Philadelphia. 


mote 
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Tue cornerstone of the new building of the 
headquarters of the National Education Asso- 


ciation was laid on July 25. The ceremonies 
included addresses by Dr. William John 


Cooper, commissioner of education; Walter R. 
Siders, chairman; Joseph H. Saunders, mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, and Miss E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, first vice-president. The building will, 
when completed, cost $350,000. 


Tue World Federation of Edueation Asso- 
ciations will meet in Denver, Colorado, in 1931. 
Dr. Charles H. Williams, of the University of 
Missouri, is secretary of the association, which 
represents sixty countries. The federation has 
91 member organizations and it is hoped that 
attendance at this meeting will reach 5,000. <A 
regional conference of the federation will be 
held this December in Benares, India, for the 
teachers of Asia. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore is 
to deliver the inaugural address. 


Tue American School of Wild Life Protee- 
tion will meet at McGregor, Iowa, August 4 to 
16. Founded 12 years ago by the late Dr. 
George Bennett, of Iowa University, the school 
offers two weeks of classes in various phases 
of out-door life. Instructors in bird life in- 
clude Dr. Paul Reddington, chief of the U. 8. 
Biological Survey; Dr. T. Gilbert 
president of the National Association of Audu- 


Pearson, 


bon Societies, and Jesse L. Smith, superinten- 
dent of schools, Highland Park, Illinois. 


PENNSYLVANIA State CoLuece will celebrate 
its seventy-fifth anniversary from October 23 
to 25. By September the college will have com- 
pleted a three-year building program represent- 
ing an outlay of more than $4,000,000. The last 
four in a group of twelve new buildings planned 
for erection in that period are rapidly nearing 
completion. These include Old Main, a recon- 
struction of the first college building, which is 
to be ready next month to house the college ad 
ministrative offices and student union activities. 
Another structure which will be completed in 
the fall is the new building for the headquarters 
of the rapidly growing School of Mineral In- 
dustries. It is to be the largest academic build- 
ing on the campus, replacing old wooden strue- 
tures razed to make way for the new power 


plant. The fourth building nearing completion 
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is the Liberal Arts addition, which wil! house 
faculty officers and classrooms. 

More than 400 commercial teachers from the 
various summer schools in New York City at- 
tended the reception and luncheon held by the 
Gregg Publishing Company on the morning of 
July 26 in connection with the opening of its 
new offices at No. 270 Madison Avenue. Fol- 
lowing an informal reception and tour of the 
offices, beginning at 9 A. M., the guests were 
transferred to the Hotel Commodore, where a 
formal meeting was held, beginning at 10:10 
A. M. After a short address of welcome by 
Rupert P. Sorelle, vice-president of the com- 
pany, addresses were made by Miss Eva M. Jes- 
sup, supervisor of commercial education in Los 
Angeles; Earl W. Barnhart, of Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Margaret Ely, of Carnegie Insti- 
tute; Louis A. Rice, state supervisor of commer- 
cial education in New Jersey; J. O. Malott, of 
Washington, and Dr. Paul S. Lomax, of New 
York University. A luncheon to the guests fol- 
lowed. 

YALE UNIVERSITY under the settlement of the 
will of the late Chauncey M. Depew, who died 
on April 5, 1928, receives a bequest of $1,000,- 
000 without restrictions as to its use. The uni- 
versity will also receive $1,741,174 as residuary 
legatee under the will of Otto T. Bannard, 
chairman of the board of the New York Trust 
Company and former member of the Yale Cor- 
poration, according to the appraisal recently 
filed. Mr. Bannard died on January 15, 1929. 


Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of Philadelphia, 
has made a gift of $500,000 to Bowdoin College. 


APPOINTMENT of fifty-two holders of du Pont 
scholarships for the session of 1930-31 have 
been announced by Dean James M. Page, of the 
college department of the University of Vir- 
ginia. The du Pont scholarships were made 
possible by a legacy of more than $5,000,000 
left to the University of Virginia two years ago 
by Philip F. du Pont, of Delaware, an alumnus. 

Mr. GeorcGe Frepertc GRAnt, a leather mer- 
chant of Hull, well known for his many charit- 
able activities, who died recently at the age of 
eighty-seven years, has made the University 
College of Hull residuary legatee of his estate. 
The amount by which the college will benefit 
is estimated at over £80,000. 
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A spectaL cable to the New York Times re- 
ports that the tin magnate, Simon Patino, has 
given 1,000,000 bolivianos (about $400,000), 
to the Bolivian University in recognition of the 
university’s attitude against the former gov- 
ernment. The students are said to have fought 
to protect the constitution. 


THE permanent fund of the University of 
Texas has been increased by $1,134,180, making 
the total more than $15,000,000, by the award- 
ing of leases on 84 tracts of land on bids sub- 
mitted January 2, 1929, on university lands in 
Andrews, Ward and Winkler Counties, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the state land 
commissioner, J. H. Walker. The awards were 
made under a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Texas, upholding the action of the late land 
commissioner, J. T. Robison, in calling for bids 
at the time a controversy over the leases re- 
sulted in taking other university lands off the 
market for a time and in creating the univer- 
sity land leasing board. The highest price 
paid, it was stated, was $100,104 for a section 
in Ward County, and other sections in this 
county ran as high as $80,000. Leases in An- 
drews County were as low as $804 per section. 


Tue Playground and Recreation Association 
of America has changed its name to National 
Recreation Association. The purpose of the 
change is to have a name more appropriate to 
the expanding activities of the association and 
to the broadening programs of public recre- 
ation in the one thousand communities in the 
United States and Canada, with which the asso- 
ciation is affiliated. Public provision for recre- 
ation was limited mainly to children’s play- 
grounds and to physical forms of play when 
the association was founded in 1906. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Joseph Lee, of Boston, president 
of the association, programs have since ex- 
panded to include dramatics, music, handcraft, 
nature study, summer camping, municipal golf, 
tennis, swimming and community center activi- 
ties. Although the new name clearly reflects 
wide-spread adult participation in public recre- 
ation, the association “hopes to do more than 
before for all that pertains to the play life 
of children.” Mrs. Thomas A. Edison; Mr. 
William Butterworth, of Moline, Illinois, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States; Dr. John H. Finley, associate 
editor of the New York Times; Edward E. 
Loomis, president of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road; Ellen Seripps, of La Jolla, California; 
Harold H. Swift, of Chieago, and Frederick 
M. Warburg, of New York City, are among 
those on the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation. 


Two hundred and fifty high-school students 
share in the distribution of the sum of $4,500 in 
prizes in the sixth annual Scholastic Awards, 
the national prizes in literature and art for 
high-school students which are sponsored and 
conducted every year by The Scholastic, a na- 
tional high-school magazine. Prize winners in 
both the literary and art divisions of the awards 
are announced in the annual student-written 
number of The Scholastic, which appeared on 
April 26 and features the best work of the 
winners. More than forty thousand students 
from every state in the country, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands submitted 
material to the Scholastic Awards. The art 
work of over 500 students, chosen from 8,000 
pieces entered in the art division of the awards, 
has been chosen for the third National High 
School Art Exhibit. The National Exhibit was 
shown in the art galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, from April 25 to May 19, 
and will be on exhibition in the art galleries of 
large cities throughout the country. The best 
literary work submitted to the awards will also 
be honored by inelusion in “Saplings” The 
Scholastic’s annual anthology of the best crea- 
tive writing in American high schools. 


Tue Child Welfare Committee of the League 
of Nations, in the absence of Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, the delegate from the United States, has 
requested Bascom Johnson, in his present ea- 
pacity of assessor, to submit next year a re- 
port on the American production of films for 
children. Affirming once more the insufficiency 
of the actual production of these films, the 
committee’s report recommends the acceptance 
of an international convention for the abolition 
of the tariff barriers against educational films. 


PROTESTING against brutalizing the commu- 
nity in the name of its children, members of the 
French Society for the Protection of Animals 
journeyed in a procession of automobiles from 
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Paris, twenty-eight miles, to Melun, where the 
municipal authorities were sponsoring a bull- 
fight, the gate receipts to be devoted to the 
benefit of school children. Led by Mme. Ca- 
mille du Gast, six hundred persons, mostly 
women, entered the ring and massed themselves 
in front of the bull pen. In the midst of noisy 
disorder the mayor called a charge of gen- 
darmes who drove the friends of the bull from 
the arena. Sympathizers threw smoke bombs 
at the toreadors. The leading members of the 
humane party were quartered temporarily in 
jail. The bull-fight was so tame after this 
that the spectators hooted the management. 
Mme. du Gast considers the event a veritable 
Bunker Hill—immediate defeat, ultimate vic- 
tory. The protest of the press against reviv- 
ing bull-fighting in France is now unanimous. 
The correspondent who sends this information 
from France writes: “The Women’s City Club 
of Chicago, protesting against the rodeos an- 
nually sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merece of their city, can take heart from the 
Battle of Melun.” 

Tue delegation of the British Association of 
University Teachers, which recently returned 
from a visit of investigation into the system of 
university education in France, completed its 
series of visits, which included the Universities 
of Lille, Dijon and Paris. At the conclusion of 
their conferences in Paris they were entertained 
at a dinner at which the minister of public ed- 
ucation and fine arts presided. He was sup- 
ported by the inspector-general of academies, 
the rectors of the three universities visited, the 
director of the Office Nationale des Universités 
et Ecoles francaises and the deans of the fae- 
ulties of the University of Paris. The minister 
expressed his pleasure that the delegation had 
come to France and trusted that the visit would 
be productive of results that would benefit both 
the culture of the nations and the cause of inter- 
national peace. Replies were made by the pres- 
ident of the Association of University Teachers, 
Professor E. F. D. Witchell, and Professor An- 
dré Barbier, who, after thanking the French 
educational authorities for the generous facili- 
ties and hospitality extended to the delegation, 
communicated messages of good-will from Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, secretary of state for for- 
eign affairs, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, the 
president of the board of education. 
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DISCUSSION 


COMPULSORY “EDUCATION” COURSES 
FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Tue latest Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors' announces a 
recommendation which, among other things, 
asks “The American Council on Education to 
appoint a commission, consisting largely of 
specialists in education, to investigate the prob- 
lein of required courses in education for pros- 
pective teachers in secondary schools and col- 
leges with a view to establishing the facts 
objectively or as nearly objectively as condi- 
tions will permit.” 

In analyzing the situation which has brought 
forth this recommendation the following facts 
are assumed to be rather generally admitted. 

(1) There are serious elements of weakness 
in the average college teaching of to-day, par- 
ticularly in freshman and sophomore classes. 

(2) Professional “educationists” are eager to 
attempt a remedy by persuading or foreing col- 
lege authorities to require formal education 
credits of all college teachers. 

(3) A large majority of college teachers are 
more or less bitterly opposed to any further 
“educational” tampering with the time-honored 
college curricula and hotly resent the “educa- 
tion” requirements which political education 
authorities have already inflicted upon teachers 
in secondary schools. 

Each of these propositions may be variously 
explained, according to the view-point of the 
observer. The weakness of elementary college 
teaching may be due to (a) the lack of train- 
ing college teachers in methods of teaching, (b) 
the common college practice of entrusting fresh- 
man and sophomore classes to assistants or part- 
time instructors working for their own higher 
degrees or (c) the low salary scales of college 
teachers which eliminate from this profession 
all but the most mediocre talent. And there 
are some who flatly deny the alleged inferiority 
of college teaching. 

The “educationist” emotivation is probably a 
mixture of sincere, altruistic desire to help 
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higher education and an aim to increase its own 
already rather dangerous power and prestige 
by getting its fingers more firmly fixed in the 
rapidly expanding university educational pie. 

Many factors have conspired together to build 
up college opposition to any professional “edu- 
cational” assistance. The most potent is prob- 
ably the average college professor’s pure igno- 
rance of recent developments in educational 
theory and practice. He can not even read with 
any reasonable degree of comprehension a 
modern educational research paper. The term- 
inology is “pure Greek” to him. He doesn’t 
know what it is all about. Hence he fights shy 
of the whole thing. This ignorance is strongly 
reinforced by the powerful inertia of a con- 
servative profession with a long record of sue- 
cessful and, in its own opinion, gloriously fruit- 
ful achievement to its credit. And when, as 
sometimes happens, a college faculty is open- 
minded enough to approach the education de- 
partment for suggestions it is confronted, first, 
with the demand for more hours than can pos- 
sibly be wedged into the already overcrowded 
college curricula, and second, the insistence upon 
putting in a number of “impractical” courses in 
the history of educational theory, psychology, 
ete., before getting down to the actual, practical 
technique of teaching. Thus a stalemate is 
quickly reached, and nothing done. Further- 
more, the college professor strongly suspects 
the “political” motives of the “educationist.” 
He sees men of far less formal training than 
his own occupying positions of high educational 
authority, drawing salaries several times his 
own and lording it over vast hordes of hapless 
high-school teachers. He feels that something 
rather serious has undoubtedly been “put over” 
on him and decides to use whatever influence he 
still possesses to fight any further encroachment 
by parvenus and amateurs upon his own par- 
ticular field. 

The recommendation of “Committee Q” sug- 
gests the “establishing [of] the facts objectively 
or as nearly objectively as conditions will per- 
mit.” The veteran college professor feels that 
he can already offer a mass of “facts” which de- 
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stroy any confidence he might have in the rem- 
edies which “educationists” offer to ameliorate 
present conditions in college teaching. He has 
abundant, first-hand experience with ever-in- 


’ 


creasing masses of high-school production, and 
his observations do not encourage any trust in 
the wisdom of the authorities which for more 
than a generation have held the whole high- 
school system in the hollow of their hand. In 
state-supported universities where little or no 
selection can be made he notes a steady deterio- 
ration in the average capacity and formal train- 
ing of this product. Whereas the former high- 
school graduate was already something of a 
“scholar,” the present-day freshman can rarely 
spell, write passable English or do ordinary 
sums in arithmetic—not to mention algebra or 
geometry. The professor finds himself com- 
pelled, year by year, not only to lower the 
standards of his regular courses but to dip down 
further and further into the subject-matter of 
high-school curricula and offer subfreshman 
courses in English, mathematies, ete. 

These are undeniable “facts,” and the college 
professor is merely annoyed by educationist ex- 
planations. It may be true that with the vast 
expansion of higher education the average ca- 
pacity of the high-school student must fall. 
But, he argues, if the professional educationist, 
with all his vaunted improvements in teaching 
method and technique, can not equal or even 
approach the actual achievements of the crude, 
traditional school, how sublime is his presump- 
tion in suggesting that he can help the college 
professor! And if the educationist falls back 
upon his own proper terrain and honestly con- 
fesses that he no longer considers the college to 
be of any particular educational importance, 
that the object of the high school is to prepare 
students for life rather than for the university, 
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that it is more important for a boy or girl to be 
encouraged to express, however crudely, his own 
original ideas—if any—than to know the differ- 
ence between a participle and a gerund, or a 
common fraction from a decimal—if, in other 
words, the educationist betrays his real attitude 
towards “higher education,” the college profes- 
sor begins to foam at the mouth and walks off. 

The college teaching profession will not pay 
much attention to the findings of a commission 
“consisting largely of specialists in education.” 
It strongly suspects the political motives of such 
specialists. It is merely bored by statistical 
reports the accuracy of which it mistrusts and 
conclusions based thereupon stated in a termi- 
falls 
back upon the simple, yet classic test, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” If “education” 
really wishes to sell its ideas to the college teach- 
ing profession—and it is doubtful whether pro- 


nology which it does not understand. It 


fessional education really cares much about it- 
the educationists must bring forth, in their own 
private preserves, fruits in some degree com- 
mensurate with their vast pretensions. Until 
such time the college professor must contrive to 
get on, as best he can, without “education,” or 
in spite of it. 

Of course “education” will the 
end. It has the populace and politicians with 
it. The traditional colleges are drifting further 
and further from the main current of life. The 
old professors are dying off, and younger men, 
nurtured in recent educational practice, are tak- 
ing their places. Within a few years, as a mat- 
ter of course, the majority of the younger col- 
lege teachers will have had one or more courses 
in “education.” It will then be easy to put 
through some general requirement to that effect. 


win out in 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN STUDY IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
More changes and experiments have been 
introduced in higher education in the last five 
years than in the previous twenty-five years. 
The current literature devoted to higher educa- 


tion reports but a small fraction of the im- 
provements in performance which have been, 
and are continuously being launched. Every 
administrator and faculty member who is aware 
of his responsibilities is keenly desirous to 
profit by the most promising possibilities for 
the improvement of performance in his insti- 
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tution. Almost all secondary schools, junior 
colleges and colleges of arts, literature and 
science are making contributions to improve 
their educational offerings. In the interest of 
economy of time, effort and the like, there is 
great need that each institution be able to know, 
and thus profit by, the experiences of all other 
institutions. 

A plan to achieve this end has been initiated 
by the American Association of University 
Women. Under the leadership of the executive, 
and educational secretary, Kathryn MeHale, it 
has launched a two-year study of current 
changes and experiments in higher education, 
to be climaxed by an institute on higher eduea- 
tion in connection with the biennial convention 
of the association in Boston, April 8 to 11, 
1931. 

There is already enough interest and assur- 
ance of support to guarantee the publication 
of the final report in probably not less than 
three significant volumes. The pooling of ex- 
perimental experiences among the institutions 
of higher education cooperating is well under 
way. The following topies are suggestive of 
the scope of changes and experiments which 


institutions have deemed worthy to report: 


I. Care and direction of students. (1) Admis- 
sion system—selection of students—method ; lim- 
ited enrolment; measurement of student intellect; 
prediction of student scholarship. (2) Educa- 
tional, personal and vocational guidance—(a) 
Direction of intellectual life of students: encour- 
agement of student scholarship, initiative, self- 
expression, creative work, independent reasoning, 
self-dependence. (b) Direction of non-curricular 
education: tastes, manners, morals, ideals. (c) 
Advising based upon subjective and objective 
data: general diagnosis; special diagnosis of 
individual students; psychological, scholastic apti- 
tude and placement tests; mental hygiene, special 
academic disabilities, non-intellectual traits. (d) 
Reeducation. 

II. Curriculum and instruction. (1) Units or 
courses required of all students without option; 
(2) Units or courses required with option; (3) 
Courses required in the freshman year; (4) Other 
courses open to freshmen; (5) Courses required 
for major; (6) Number of one-hour courses; (7) 
Number of two-hour courses; (8) Examinations 
to test reading knowledge of foreign language; 
(9) Comprehensive examinations—for honors 
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only, for all candidates for a degree, in major 
field only, in other fields; (10) Honors courses; 
(11) Tutorial work; (12) Faculty direction of 
work in honors; (13) Improvements in examina- 
tions; (14) Improvement in marking system; (15) 
Improvements in curricula inclusions; (16) Im- 
provement of college instruction; (17) Depart- 
ments or courses not in other institutions in the 
region; (18) Class size and efficiency of instruc- 
tion; (19) Library as an educational agency; 

20) Survey and orientation courses; (21) At- 
tempts to determine what are undergraduate vs. 
graduate courses; (22) Non-credit courses— 
sonant properties of speech, physical education, 
ete.; (23) Fine arts. 

III. Organization and administration. (1) 
Articulation of secondary school, junior college 
and senior college. (2) Selection, improvement, 
promotion and salaries of college faculty; (3) 
Alumni education; (4) College support—endow- 
ment and other phases; (5) Making and adminis- 
tering the budget; (6) Faculty sabbatical; (7) 
The tuition system; (8) Cost of instruction; (9) 
Scholarship system; (10) Community life; (11) 
Academic freedom; (12) Research provisions; 
(13) Administrative machinery; (14) Chapel; 
(15) Definition of purpose; (16) Fraternities 
and sororities; (17) Student participation in 
government; (18) Absences and cut system. 
(19) Ete. 


The educational policies committee along 
with the following advisory committee are as- 
sisting in the direction of the study and the 
final analysis: 

President Ellen F. Pendleton, Wellesley College. 

President David A. Robertson, Goucher College. 

President Robert D. Leigh, Bennington College. 

Dr. A. Meiklejohn, University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. John J. Coss, professor of philosophy, 
Columbia University. 

Dean J. B. Johnston, College of Science, Litera- 
ture and the Arts, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Agnes L. Rogers, professor of psychology 
and head of the department of education, Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Dean M. E. Haggerty, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, director, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. 

Dr. Leonard Koos, professor of education, Chi- 
eago University, and an authority on the junior 
college. 

Dr. David Weglein, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, and professor of secondary education, 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple, secretary-treasurer, 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, permanent secretary, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 


Regional committees are at work on the pre- 
liminary stages of the study under the leader- 
ship of the following chairmen: 

North Atlantic Section: Dr. Iva Lowther Peters, 
dean of women, Syracuse University. 

South Atlantic Section: President 
Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College. 

Northeast Central Section: Dr. C. 8S. Boucher, 
dean of the colleges, University of Chicago. 

Southeast Central Section: President Guy LE. 
Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College. 


Guy E. 
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Northwest Central Section: Dean J. B. John- 
ston, College of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
University of Minnesota. 

Southwest Central Section: Miss Mary R. Har- 
rison, head of the department of education, Park 
College, Parkville, Missouri. 

Rocky Mountain Section: Dean Jacob Van Ek, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Colo- 
rado. 

North Pacific Dr. Carl L. Huffaker, 
professor of education, University of Oregon. 

South Pacific Section: Katharine R. 
Adams, Mills College, California. 


Section: 


Dean 


KatTHRYN McHA.Le 


Executive, and Educational Secretary 


QUOTATIONS 


SOCIAL WORK AS A CAREER 


YouNG men and women graduating from col- 
lege must soon decide, if they have not already 
done so, what they will do to make use of their 
education and further to develop their capaci- 
ties. Many of them have given the subject care- 
ful thought, consulting with teachers, parents, 
friends and vocational bureaus. Some of the 
more ambitious and serious minded have ex- 
pressed discouragement. For those with a nat- 
ural interest in social service work there may be 
promise in a statement of Miss Ruth Hill, per- 
sonnel director of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, announcing an acute shortage 
of trained family social workers. 

There is an excellent chance in the next five 
years for about 2,000 college graduates to ob- 
tain training for social work through family 
welfare societies in any one of the 234 cities 
making up the Family Welfare Association of 
America. Miss Hill bases this estimate on in- 
formation from these cities stating definitely 
that approximately 1,250 new workers will be 
needed to take the places of those who have left 
the work for various reasons and to extend it. 
An increase of about 20 per cent. in the number 
of family welfare workers is anticipated. On 
this basis a total of 6,000 persons will be needed 
during the next five years. Only a third of this 
number can be absorbed as they come fresh 
from college. The others should be divided 


equally between graduates of social work 


schools and such graduates who have in addi- 
tion some experience in social work. 

If this year’s graduates enter one of the 
twenty-eight professional schools of social work 
for another year or two of special training, they 
will stand a better chance of acceptance by one 
of the welfare societies. But there is an imme- 
diate opportunity for the “most promising, all- 
round, fun-loving and hardest-working young 
men and women.” They must realize that the 
present shortage is due chiefly to the exacting 
requirements of to-day. A few years ago wel- 
fare agencies were less discriminating. They 
engaged untrained girls of twenty who had a 
temporary enthusiasm for relieving the ills of 
mankind, and mature women, equally eager and 
untrained. Social work no longer means reliev- 
ing financial or material distress only. It in 
volves every mental, 
physical, legal—that can confront and discom- 


problem—educational, 
pose a family. Good intentions and training 
are both necessary and underlying both must 
be a disposition to understand and like the most 
difficult specimens of humanity. 

Miss Hill’s parting words are worth noting: 

“While social work is still no profession in 
which to make a fortune, salaries are better to 
day than they have been, and as communities 
are coming to appreciate more fully the nature 
and value of modern social work, salaries in this 
profession should become comparable to those 
in the other major professions.”—The New 
York Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF DIS- 
CIPLINARY PROBLEM PUPILS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


OPINIONS are expressed as to whether dis- 
ciplinary cases in school more frequently be- 
long to homes that have abundant cultural op- 
portunities or to homes that lack cultural 
advantages. In order to secure some objective 
data on this question a study was made of the 
evidence of culture found in homes of pupils 
who were disciplinary problems in high school. 

Problem pupils were designated as those who 
had been diseiplined four or more times during 
each of two consecutive semesters or five or 
more times during the last of these two semes- 
ters. These pupils are referred to as the prob- 
lem group. That a basis for comparison might 
be provided, a check group was formed. From 
alphabetical lists of pupils who had never been 
disciplined, as indicated by records and by the 
recollection of principals and deans, samplings 
were made which secured a check group of the 
same classification, number and sex as the prob- 
lem group. These pupils are spoken of as the 
ideal group. The term ideal is used in a re- 
stricted sense to designate the pupils who were 
not in any manner identified with misconduct. 

The investigation was conducted in a large 
high school in which almost every stratum of 
society and many nationalities are represented. 
The data were obtained from the school person- 
nel records and by a personal interview with 
each pupil studied. The points of comparison 
included the relative desirability of the resi- 
dential location, musical instruments in the 
home, the number and nature of the newspapers 
and magazines taken regularly, whether there 
were encyclopedias and telephone in the home 
and whether the family owned an automobile. 


RESIDENTIAL LOCATION 


In determining the relative desirability of the 
neighborhood in which pupils lived, a seale 
based on the apparent standards of living was 
set up dividing the residential districts of the 
city into four sections: first, the élite resi- 
dential section in which people of liberal means 


or of wealth lived; second, the middle-class dis- 
trict where the homes were of moderate size and 
usually occupied by those having comfortable 
incomes; third, the inferior residential districts 
in which the homes were small but might be 
said to meet an American standard of living, 
and fourth, the undesirable squalid sections, 
usually company houses or huts, generally oc- 
cupied by unassimilated foreigners. 

After a careful study had been made of the 
city it was arbitrarily divided into the classifiea- 
tions enumerated and the divisions were marked 
on a municipal map. The pupils’ homes were 
then located on the map and the number living 
within each elassification was tabulated. 

Table I shows that 16.8 per cent. more prob- 
lem than ideal pupils came from homes located 
in either élite or desirable middle-class districts, 
while more than two thirds of the ideal group 
lived in inferior sections. One more problem 
than ideal pupil lived in undesirable squalid 
districts, but the number in this classification 
was too small to be significant. 


TABLE I 
DESIRABILITY OF THE RESIDENTIAL LOCATION OF 
PROBLEM AND IDEAL PUPILS 





Problem pupils Ideal pupils 











Residential location on Per 
Number Number 7 
cent. cent. 
Elite — 17 13.6 9 7.2 
Desirable middle- 
class 42 33.6 29 23.2 
Inferior 63 50.4 85 68.0 
Undesirable, squalid 3 2.4 2 1.6 
Total . . 125 100.0 125 100.0 





That three fifths of the school population in- 
cluded in the study came from homes rated as 
being in squalid and inferior residential dis- 
tricts may be explained by the fact that the in- 
vestigation was carried on in an industrial com- 
munity in which much of the work was 
uncertain and occasional. 

Among the pupils coming from élite resi- 
dential sections, three ninth-year boys were in 
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each group, but in the upper years only one boy 
from the élite residential sections was in the 
ideal group while nine were disciplinary prob- 
lems. This seems to indicate a tendency for 
boys from élite residential sections to become 
problems as they advance in high school. 


Famities Havine MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
TELEPHONE, ENCYCLOPEDIAS OR 
AUTOMOBILE 
A substantially larger number of the families 
of problem than ideal pupils had each of the 
types of musical instruments included in the 
study. The homes of twenty more problem 
than ideal pupils were supplied with pianos, 


TABLE II 
FAMILIES OF PROBLEM AND IpEAL Pupits Havine 
MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, TELEPHONE, ENcyY- 
CLOPEDIAS OR AUTOMOBILES 


| 
| 
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Piano 83 63 20 
Radio 76 54 22 
Victrola 58 45 13 
No musical instru- 
ments s 15 
Telephone 87 74 13 
Encyclopedias 62 47 15 
Automobile 2 7 6 
None of the above 3 10 
Number of pupils 
studied : 125 125 





twenty-two more had radios and thirteen more 
contained victrolas. The homes of nearly twice 
as many ideal as problem pupils were without 
any major musical instrument. 

The telephone, which is often used in school 
studies as a criterion of the financial status of a 
community, was in the homes of thirteen more 
problem than ideal pupils. Encyclopedias were 
available for home use to fifteen more problem 
than ideal pupils. The families of only six 
more problem than ideal pupils had automobiles. 
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The fact that approximately the same number 
of families from each group had automobiles 
probably may be explained by the large number 
of men in the community who worked in near- 
by industrial centers and used automobiles not 
as a luxury but as a convenient and necessary 
means of transportation. 

The most surprising fact is that ten of the 
thirteen families who did not have a telephone, 
encyclopedias, automobile or any major musi- 
eal instrument were those of ideal pupils. A 
study of the classification of the pupils from 
these families showed that six of the thirteen 
were in the upper years of high school. This 
would indicate that the lack of these accessories 
did not result in pupils leaving school in any 


large numbers 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 

The number of newspapers and magazines, 
like that of the other points of comparison, was 
greater among families of problem than ideal 
pupils. The number of daily newspapers taken 
at the homes of problem pupils was slightly 
less than two, while the average for families of 
ideal pupils was one and three fifths. The 
homes of twice as many ideal as problem pupils 
were without any daily newspaper. 

Magazines were divided into four classes: 
informative magazines such as the Literary Di- 
gest, Scribner’s and those periodicals which are 
published primarily to give accurate informa 
tion; entertaining magazines, including the 
Cosmopolitan, True Story and those publica- 
tions intended for entertainment; specialized 
magazines and trade journals which cover the 
fields indicated by the title, and juvenile maga 
zines, those intended for children. 

The mean number of informative magazines 
in the homes of the 125 pupils in each group 
was .73 for the problem group and .62 for the 
ideal group. One or more magazines of this 
type were in the homes of ten more problem 
than ideal pupils. The mean number of enter- 
taining magazines was 1.18 for the problem 
group and .93 for the ideal group. The fam- 
ilies of seventy-nine problem pupils and seventy 
eight ideal pupils took magazines of an enter 
taining nature. Specialized magazines and 
trade journals were regularly received by the 
families of eight problem and six ideal pupils. 








~ 
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TABLE III 
DaILy NEWSPAPERS; INFORMATIVE, ENTERTAINING, 
SPECIALIZED AND JUVENILE MAGAZINES IN 
THE HoMES OF PROBLEM AND 
IDEAL PUPILS 


Families of Families of 


problem ideal 
pupils pupils 
Mean number of daily news- 
papers regularly received.. 1.82 1.60 
No daily newspapers 4 8 


Informative magazines 
Mean 48 .62 
Number of homes in which 
they were received 70 60 
Entertaining magazines 
Mean 1.18 .93 
Number of homes in which 





they were received 79 78 
Specialized magazines and 
trade journals 8 5 
Juvenile magazines 13 13 
Dailies only 15 15 
No current reading material 3 2 
Number of pupils studied 125 125 





Thirteen families of each group took juvenile 
magazines. Only daily newspapers were se- 
eured by fifteen families from each group. 
There was no current reading material of any 
kind taken regularly at the homes of three 
problem and two ideal pupils. 

All classifications of magazines, except 
juvenile publications, were received in larger 
numbers and by more families of problem than 
ideal pupils. Approximately the same number 
from each group received no current reading 
material or had only daily newspapers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


With the exception of juvenile magazines, in 
all the twelve points of comparison, things 
which are usually considered as adding to the 
cultural advantages of the home—that is, a 
desirable residential location, piano, radio, vic- 
trola, telephone, encyclopedias, automobile, 
newspapers and magazines of four types—were 
had in larger numbers by families of problem 
than ideal pupils. Not any of these points of 
comparison seem to reveal anything of out- 
standing importance in themselves, but all in- 
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dicate conclusively that pupils of the problem 
group came from families which had larger 
financial resources than the families of ideal 
pupils. This conclusion is further verified by 
the fact that, with the exception of reading 
material, ten of the thirteen families who did 
not have any of the things considered in this in- 
vestigation were families of ideal pupils. 

The evidence presented in this study would 
indicate that disciplinary problem pupils in 
high school more often come from families that 
have a financial and social position above the 
average than from homes that lack cultural ad- 
vantages. 

One possible reason why pupils from families 
of abundant means are more often disciplinary 
problems than are pupils from poorer families 
is that, with families of comfortable means, life 
may be made so easy for children that it is 
difficult for them to develop the qualities of 
character that are essential for successful 
school life. In a part of this study not reported 
here it was found that a large majority of those 
whose getting to school was made easy were 
disciplinary problems. Particularly was this 
true of pupils who regularly came to school in 
automobiles. On the other hand, pupils who 
worked regularly during summer vacations were 
less often problems in school than those who 
did not work or worked only occasionally. 

C. T. CoLEMAN 

HicH ScHOooL, 

HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


WE MUST STILL READ 


READING to serve you is like choosing a house 
for a friend, as if Walier Barrett, who like me 
has some work that requires his presence in 
France, should ask me to advise him regarding 
a habitation up here in St. Maurice where there 
is quiet and beauty, on the banks of the Marne. 
Perhaps he would like a small cottage down the 
road toward Charenton. There is a toy garden 
behind it and a little platform for a boat. From 
the study window you can see the trim barges 
passing. They come from Epernay, Chalons, 
Reims, Liége, even from Antwerp and the 
Rhine. The barge-men, their wives and chil- 
dren will wave their hands at you if you salute. 
They will carry you, free, as far as you like if 
in the progress of your afternoon walk you stop 
at any lock. So you may touch various nations 
of the world and feel yourself of international 
importance. Perhaps the new house on the 
canal bank will be agreeable. In the morning 
the anglers will come by tramear from Paris to 
sit all day under the majestic plane trees con- 
templating the unmolested line where it reaches 
the water. Daudet, fifty years ago, observed 
that no one in his time had seen a fish caught in 
the waters hereabout. Don Brown in the Paris 
Tribune yesterday records researches of later 
investigators. The continence of the streams 
has been unbroken for centuries. This house 
would give you philosophic calm. The little 
villa on the hill at Joinville-le-Pont will expand 
the mind. The view commands a stretch of 
many miles of woods and hills and silver 
streams, old villages and stately spires. Your 
house-hunter must note material, lay-outs, repu- 
tation of the builder, prices and such matters. 
He will enter many properties and reject some. 

My reading must be like that. I imagine you 
in a day or so asking, “What would you advise 
me to read?” As I look at the stack of books 
received by parcel post I seem to see you stand- 
ing behind them. I see you pressed, as for 
forty years I was, with supplementary stuff, 
business letters magnifying nothings, time-eat- 
ing callers, unthinking superiors, preparation 
of reports on matters rot worth recording, col- 


lecting arguments for propositions that ought 
to go without saying. I see you looking back 
on a day, a week, a month, a year, appalled at 
the small amount of things that were worth 
doing and regretting the distance between what 
a schoolman reads and what he wants to and 
should. 

Prodded by a sense of pleasant duty I resist 
the lure of the winding road leading over the 
hill to another picturesque valley, of woods and 
fields and castles where the disreputable makers 
of medieval history ate and reveled. I set up 
the volumes in martial array. Their titles and 
makers and sponsors challenge. I consider what 
each has to say. Some seem to me of the sort 
that you would find of value. Them I hear en- 
tire. Of such are the following. 

My first recommendation is concerned with an 
unusual type of book that is pretty sure to 
please you. 


A STUDY OF LIFE WITH REFERENCE 
TO COMMON PROBLEMS 
EpucaTIonaL biology is a new countersign. 
Drs. Eikenberry and Waldron, both college pro- 
fessors, the first at Trenton, New Jersey, the 
second in Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, give it 
a full significance. They have written a book! 
with this as a title. They look at the many em- 
phasized aims of education as it exists in the 
professional literature of to-day. They regard 
the development and perfection of natural 
powers by teaching and training as a process 
that will be especially improved by an under- 
standing of the ways of life. Children, as 
problems in physiology, hygiene and behavior, 
are in the domain of biological law. We have 
books of botany and zoology written with intent 
to supply the main facts of those sciences as 
valuable knowledge. Let us now have a biology 
made expressly for teachers. Here it is. 
Biology has ranked high in the enlargement 
and verification characteristic of much of the 


1 W. L. Eikenberry and R. A. Waldron, ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Biology.’’ Ginn and Company, New York. 
549 pp. $2.48. 
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science of our day. A well-informed person 
should have some understanding of the advances 
in the knowledge of germ diseases, curative 
methods, functions of newly discovered glands, 
gains in the breeding of plants and animals, in- 
crease of the variety and amount of foods, and 
other matters which touch us closely. You 
would search far before finding a more compact 
and intelligible account of plants, how they 
grow, the marvelous machinery of animal fune- 
tions, growth, adjustment, senses, reproduction 
and heredity. The book is rich in pictures and 
diagrams. It has the advantage of being written 
by experienced teachers who know how to 
choose a vital point and bring you to it. They 
seem to ride no hobbies. In unsettled questions 
they give you the best of all sides. 

For instance, in your reading of the ups and 
downs of heredity versus training you have fol- 
lowed a wavering road and don’t know what you 
have come to. Professors Eikenberry and Wal- 
dron give you the interesting findings of those 
who have studied twins, orphans and adopted 
sons, and end with this sane bit: “Thus we see 
how incomplete our knowledge is.” Their final 
chapter is a consummate ending to a masterly 
book. They call it “Problems of To-day and 
To-morrow.” What we need in constructing a 
civilization which even passably fits the wants 
and desires of men is to know much more com- 
pletely what manner of men we are. Increase 
in numbers, ability to supply food, immigration 
control, the question of defectives, living in 
cities, destruction of the best stock in war, fail- 
ure of the schools—all are problems that must 
be faced. No agency is more obligated to it 
than education. The book is intended for col- 
lege freshmen. It will be a favorite in school 
libraries. I can not conceive of any intelligent 
adult looking into it without finding himself 
held to reading it entire. 

Now that we have launched ourselves into the 
literature of the philosophy of life let us go 
somewhat further. 

PSYCHOLOGY AS GUIDE AND 
COMPANION 

Dr. JastTrow continues excursioning into 

popular fields.2, I remember him twenty years 


2 Joseph Jastrow, ‘‘Keeping Mentally Fit.’’ 
315 pp. $3.50. ‘‘Piloting Your Life.’’ 372 pp. 
$3.50. Greenberg, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ago making, in his lectures at Columbia Univer 
sity, psychology seem to be an every-day affair. 
It was then twenty-two years after he had gone 
as a young Johns Hopkins postgraduate to be 
professor of psychology in the University of 
Wisconsin, a post he held for forty years. My 
modest library is enriched by his “Subcon- 
scious,” “Qualities of Men,” “Character and 
Temperament,” “Facts and Fables of Psychol- 
ogy” and now by the addition of his “Keeping 
Mentally Fit” and “Piloting Your Life,” two 
books coming out so nearly together and so com 
plementing each other as to be companion vol- 
umes. 

“Grammar,” we used to be required to tell our 
teacher in the happy 1870's, “is both a science 
and an art.” Dr. Jastrow’s warrant for making 
psychology penetrate the intimacies of human 
nature and derive its authority from the in- 
creasing knowledge of the sources of human be- 
havior is to justify both science and art in put- 
ting their labels upon his specialty. He is a 
gentle moralist. “We are really living only in 
so far as we are keeping ourselves near the top 
level of our capacities. ... The real quality 
you are obligated to acquire is the capacity to 
grow under the stimulation of experience.” 
Every chapter of these two lively books might 
properly be headed, “Live and Learn.” Modern 
life is intensely exacting and the strain of it 
severe. It may be that the human brain, accus- 
tomed for centuries to a simpler existence, is so 
beset with the tremendous complexities of the 
life of to-day that it is breaking under the 
strain. It has been estimated that if mental dis- 
orders increase at the present rate, there will be 
before another rather long generation closes 
only enough mentally fit to take care of the in- 
competent and no one left to do the other work 
of the world. The notable number of persons 
desirous of guidance in the care of their mental 
machinery as evidenced by their letters to the 
author during the last three years while he was 
conducting a daily column familiarizing the lay 
reader with the findings of psychology convinces 
him, so he relates, that his scattered precepts 
and principles may profitably be assembled with 
the continuity of a common purpose. 

Hence you have a line of short, pithy mono- 
logues on themes like these: the art of being 
happy, the fear bogy, putting the brakes on 
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anger, knowing how to go to sleep, curing the 
blues, the lost paradise of solitude, why you 
pose, the bore, being fool-proof, temptation, the 
hygiene of work, cultivated stupidity, sex, the 
near neuroties, laziness, outwitting your nerves, 
laughter and sanity, standards, self-cures. 

Of course the psychology of infancy and 
youth is given extensive attention. It is time, 
observes the doctor, that our school stress on 
preparing for life and for making a living 
should have courses and texts upon how to live. 
For the child, this is learning the care of his 
body, the use of his hands, controlling his emo- 
tions, abstaining from erying when hurt or dis- 
appointed, and keeping from tantrums. Chil- 
dren can be trained and need to be drilled in 
patience, in controlling restlessness, in taking a 
joke and in getting along with others. It is not 
enough to attend to such training incidentally 
when wrong behavior happens to occur. The 
present amount of mental unfitness for life in 
the world could have been minimized if educa- 
tion had been directed to the great essentials. 
Psychology is the master science of humanity. 
It touches life at so many points that it may 
take its place modestly but confidently as a 
guide for all ages from the cradle to the grave. 

You will be startled out of some of your be- 
liefs by the results of experiments quoted by Dr. 
Jastrow. Take, for instance, work. We are 
sure the results of it depend upon how we feel. 
Not so, say the experimenters. The perform- 
ances measured show such slight differences that 
you may say you do as much when you feel bad 
as when you feel fit and cheerful. Thorndike, 
Chapman and McCall have gone farther and 
have measured work done under favorable and 
unfavorable conditions. Work in hot and 
muggy weather is as good as any. These dread- 
ful researchers tell us the custom of vacation 
from school work in summer is mere custom un- 
supported by solid reasons. Yet New York 
teacher councils will go on belaboring Newark 
all-year schools. Questionnaires addressed to 
other than Nashville teachers will prove that the 
summer term of the Nashville schools and Mr. 
Weber who introduced it are contrary to rea- 
son. It is strong emotion, says our author, in- 
terfering with judgment. We can not think 
straight because we can not be impersonal. We 
take sides, join parties and stick to opinions. 
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These books avoid the cock-sureness of the 
newspaper stories on scientific themes. We 
can’t make the cultivation of mental traits as 
simple as farming. The training of a child can 
not be a simple matter. Teachers will have to 
know more than now they do if the human being 
is to be saved from swamping by the complexi- 
ties of life. Even lying is a tangled affair. Any 
one who tells you he knows just how to cure it 
isn’t telling the whole truth. One kind of con 
trol may be trained only to find that it doesn’t 
carry over into other situations. Persons ordi- 
narily polite and restrained will, on occasion, 
explode into violent anger, even against their 
friends. But it is not insusceptibility to anger 
that you need. An angerless race would be a 
denatured one. The virtue consists in control. 

So run these science sermonettes, serious, 
sprightly, varied guide-books in popular mental 
hygiene. The copy I have of the earlier volume 
is marked “fifth printing.” I don’t wonder. 
My copies will have many more than five read- 
ings. 

Some aspects of the qualities treated here 
have been subjected to measurement. Let the 
appraisers speak. 

THE CHAOS OF MORAL EDUCATION 

Ir is commonly believed that a child’s conduct 
is somehow determined by a religious back- 
ground or by the religious practices of parents. 
A child brought up in a strict Puritan atmos 
phere might be expected to be drilled more in 
self-control and self-denial than one brought up 
by a parent whose philosophy and religion are 
more Epicurean. Or, again, the religious prac- 
tices of Jews might very well have different ef- 
fects from those of Catholics. Just what these 
differences are, no one knows. Neither does any 
one know the extent to which any kind of con- 
duct is affected by any kind of religious belief, 
practice or general atmosphere. With the ad- 
vent of objective character tests we shall soon 
be in a position to find out the nature and ex- 
tent of whatever effects there may be. Are 
Jewish children more persistent, more long-suf- 
fering, in accordance with the popular concep- 
tion of their racial characteristics? Or do 
Protestant children have a more variable ethical 
outlook than Catholic children? To such ques- 
tions as these science will soon be able to give a 
definite answer. 
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This is a statement and prophecy made by 
Drs. Hartshorne and May well toward the end 
of their “Studies in the Nature of Character,” 
Vol. IT. 

The Religious Education 
America urged upon the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research the desirability of a thor- 
ough study of the outcomes of customary re- 
1924 the 
study 


Association of 


ligious and ethical instruction. In 


institute arranged to have such a 
adopted by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, the expenses to be paid by the institute. 
The study was extended through five years. 
Thorndike undertook general 


Various school offi- 


Professor E. L. 
direction of the inquiry. 
cers in different parts of the country cooper- 
ated. A little more than a year ago, the first 
volume of the report, “Studies in Deceit,” ap- 
It is reviewed in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
Now comes 


peared. 
in the issue of February 2, 1929. 
this second book® in a series of which the third 
is promised later. Glen Fisher, executive sec- 
retary of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, observes that the investigators have 
supplied scientific evidence for doubting the 
efficacy of certain conventional efforts at char- 
acter development in both secular and religious 
circles and have contributed to the more diffi- 
cult tasks of building anew the whole structure 
of moral and religious education. 

The directors set out to assemble a battery of 
tests which would measure character in the way 
intelligence tests measure mental power and 
achievement tests determine school progress. 
Such processes are inevitable if character edu- 
vation is to emerge from guesswork into a sci- 
ence. Medicine and surgery had to take similar 
steps to get out of magic and quackery. 

Instead of treating the bddy as a mysterious 
unit, the biologists subjected each organ and 
constituent to minute observation and controlled 
experiment. In like manner Drs. Hartshorne 
and May selected elements of character, studied 
them and experimented with them. The authors 
caution us not to regard their experiments as 
tests of character. The moral nature is too 
complex a concept to be appraised so easily. 
The researchers claim only to have tested some 

8 Hugh Hartshorne and Mark May, ‘‘ Studies in 
Service and Self-Control.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 559 pp. $2.75. 
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The value of these 


specific forms of behavior. 
elements in a test of character as a whole will 
be reported in Vol. III. 


How 18 CHARACTER MEASURED? 

As in the case of the preceding volume, this 
work details the pupils studied, the nature of 
the tests given, and how they are scored. The 
public-school worker, so much of whose aspira- 
tion and effort is toward the culture of generous 
men and women, devoted to general welfare, 
will wish to study the methods of ascertaining 
how effective or wasteful are the methods we 
are using rather blindly in our following of 
tradition. It is essential that I see how these 
investigators reach the conclusion that home 
training has a small relation to the amount of 
cooperative and helpful activity found in chil- 
dren. You will wish to study the evidence that 
differences among national and religious groups 
do not account for differences found in tenden- 
cies to be of service. Why are English and 
Seandinavian children more cooperative than 
those of American parentage? Why should the 
Italian and Irish children do than the 
others? Or Catholics make the poorest showing 
and Protestants the best? 

You may take heart from the fact that a care- 
fully prepared series of stories and discussions 
planned to popularize cooperation did produce 
significant increases of that virtue over the per- 
formance of children not so taught. But the 
trials were made the day following three days 
of this ethical teaching. Children who had 
taken the lessons a year before were no more 


less 


cooperative than those who had received no such 
training. How are you going to secure the 
learning that lasts? Children who attend mo- 
tion picture shows less frequently than their 
schoolmates do are inclined to exert greater ef- 
fort and more self-control. 

As in the case of honesty, it is apparent to 
these experimenters that such efforts to train in 
charitable and cooperative behavior as are ordi- 
narily used in school have very little if any ef- 
fect. Age seems to have little to do with the 
ease within the limits of the groups studied. 
Some of the most generous children are the old- 
est; some are the youngest. Schools do not af- 
fect this virtue in proportion to the length of 
membership. The most sociable children rank 
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in the middle of the seale for readiness to ren- 
der service. Repetition of opportunity to per- 
form generous acts did not strengthen willing- 
ness to do them, but produced a decreasing re- 
sponse. 

In summarizing the whole matter the authors 
find little evidence that effectively organized 
moral education has been taking place, although 
children are acquiring in some way habits which 
are important for good character. The picture 
of American youth these investigators would 
now paint after these extended studies, they say, 
would be far from discouraging. But what the 
children are at present learning of honesty, ser- 
vice and self-control is largely a matter of acci- 
dent. Anarchy in the leadership of moral edu- 
cation is not likely to produce order in the char- 
acter of children. At all events, such leadership 
as we have in typical American communities has 
not resulted in organized conduct. Your impli- 
cations from a perusal of this book, say its 
authors, depend on your educational philosophy. 
Some of you will infer one thing; some another. 
The ever-ready erities of current education will 
howl, “I told you so,” at some of these findings; 
but the teachers who are seeking to build an 
educational procedure in accordance with the 
way the mind develops will find the discovery of 
what makes a child tend to honesty and general 
welfare a basis for organizing an educational 
scheme with more confidence of success than 
can be expected from the output of mere as- 
sumption. Those of us who have been subjected 
to service under bosses who laid down their own 
law on the authoritative justification beginning, 
“Everybody knows,” will be thankful to Harts- 
horne and May for at least showing us cases in 
which what “everybody knows” isn’t really 
known by anybody. These men have shown 
singular honesty in coming out of an adventure 
with so few proofs of what so many good peo- 
ple wanted them to prove. 

Passing now to the daily doings in school, I 
present some ideas of one of the bright lights 
in the educational galaxy. The rays do not 
blind you. They do illuminate and cheer. 


AS TO SUING A SCHOOLMASTER FOR 
MALPRACTICE 

Epwarp Macuire, principal of the remark- 

able Crotona Park Junior High School, New 
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York City, said something that sticks by me: 
“The publie will not forever let teachers go on 
teaching by ear.” 

“T don’t get that, Edward. What signifies 
‘teaching by ear’ ?” 

“A cheap orchestra can be made up of players 
who can’t read a note. They ‘vamp’ their parts. 
But a discriminating public won’t pay for per- 
formers unless they have mastered the tech- 
niques. Schools will come to that.” 

If you have had the good fortune to visit 
Maguire’s school or if you have read his enlight- 


’ 


ening book “The Group-Study Plan,” you will 
realize the genius shown by this advanced 
schoolmaster in that he has put into operation a 
scheme which of itself enforces the techniques 
of teaching desired. If you try to play it by 
ear, you, the teacher, are inevitably estopped 
by the plan itself. Whence comes Maguire’s 
belief that the public will not forever suffer the 
teaching that knows naught of the techniques 
established during our generation by the re- 
searchers ? 

I should consider Lois Mossman because of 
her contact with schools in New England, the 
South, Michigan and Pennsylvania a good 
source of information as to how much “teaching 
by ear” the public is enduring. Mrs. Mossman 
told me that the slowness and paucity of adop- 
tion of demonstrated improvements make the 
schools a sad curiosity in this nation famous for 
quick grasp of better processes. “We have,” 
says our lady, “a great group of leading think- 
ers in education showing that the schools can 
develop qualities of good citizenship, capacity 
for straight thinking, power of creative ability, 
knowledge of social facts, appreciation of cul- 
tural life, wholesome use of leisure and healthy 
interpretation of literature. We haven’t any 
more an educational philosophy that aims to 
equip children with memorized knowledge and 
with skills unrelated to life. But we have in 
almost every locality the practice of determin- 
ing promotion in school on the basis of per- 
formance in formal subjects depending pri- 
marily upon verbal memory. The schools still 
maintain one standard of promotion based on 
courses of study adapted to children of a little 
more than average ability in verbal memory. 
Yet these schools show large numbers of non- 
promotions through failure. Within two years 
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we have had three state-wide surveys showing 
failures not less than 11.2 per cent.—in one 
state, 16.3 per cent. The per cent. of children 
retarded one year or more is over 27 per cent. 
Manifestly the content and methods are not 
adapted to the abilities of nearly all the chil- 
dren. It is no exaggeration to call this an ap- 
palling waste of money, time and the most pre- 
cious values of life. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Follow the procedure instituted to correct 
medicine and surgery,” ventured I. 

“How do you mean?” 

“In a Long Island country town near where 
we lived the grocer’s wife was about to be con- 
fined. The village doctor engaged a new nurse 
who had come from New York with good recom- 
mendations. When the doctor was called he 
drove up, and in his ordinary clothes, none too 
clean, and without washing his hands, pro- 
ceeded to deliver the child. The nurse protested 
and was replaced after the event by another 
who would not interfere. The woman died of 
child-bed fever. But our New York girl pre- 
vailed upon the reluctant father to sue the doe- 
tor for malpractice and got the physician ex- 
cluded from medical service. Let a few intelli- 
gent parents make a test case against a back- 
number school. Let them, as is done in medical 
lawsuits, quote authorities: Cubberley, Kil- 
patrick, Bagley, Morrison, Strayer, Judd, Gray, 
Mary Kelty—bless me, I could give the litigants 
a hundred names of American masters of edu- 
cational principles. Let the plaintiffs present 
experts as witnesses. I’ll subpoena you as one.” 

My lady smiled at me incredulously. 

“Do you think,” I urged, “that mental health 
is less important? If you can prosecute a doc- 
tor for malpractice why can’t you sue a school- 
master? If the time hasn’t come when the 
people, through the courts, can demand that 
the publie schools employ the best methods ex- 
tant, when will it come? Thomas Briggs is 
already suggesting recourse to a prosecuting 
attorney. We might use the grand jury. We 
should be able to show that the practices we 
demand are easily obtainable. So it is incum- 
bent on you to put into print these procedures 
that I have heard you elucidate to teachers in 
the Carolinas, in Illinois and in Kansas. Come, 
now, a book.” 


So here it is. “Principles of Teaching and 
Learning,”* one of the most satisfying applica- 
tions of newly established prineiples to every- 
day classroom needs you have yet seen. In Dr. 
Mossman’s presentation of problems you see 
why Columbia University added her to the 
faculty of Teachers College and why superin- 
tendents prevail upon school boards to engage 
her to tone up classroom teaching. Her numer- 
ous specific directions for adopting this or that 
usage, as of cutting out the “and seven are 
thirteen and five are eighteen,” and substituting 
“six, seven, eighteen,” are evolved from a sim- 
ple, comprehensive and consistent exposition of 
the psychology of learning. This is the pro- 
gression of the book: how children live, how 
they learn, how school proceeds in accordance 
with these facts, how the social studies help, how 
language abilities are promoted by the right 
kind of teaching, the same as to reading and 
arithmetic, how good teaching helps children 
to like music, literature and art. The opening 
chapter is a brilliant and effective aid for your 
finding out what you are obligated to do for 
your class, how well you are doing it and how 
to do it better. The nature of learning is skil- 
fully demonstrated by examples of how children 
pick up knowledge and skill for themselves bet- 
ter than when the old-style teacher formalizes 
their processes. “Recitation” is an old word 
that can not be permitted to perpetuate the 
citing over of things memorized from the book. 
Progressive schools have substituted “children 
working together under guidance to accomplish 
that which can be accomplished better when 
working together than when working sepa- 
rately.” Pretty significant, isn’t it? The 
analyses of good teaching are strikingly done 
by making each paragraph an elaboration of a 
point in a teacher’s self-rating scheme, each 
step being in the form of a direct question. The 
effect is remarkably concrete. This part con- 
stitutes a masterly assembling of the demands 
of the new technique: motivation, drill, satis- 
faction and so forth. The need of feeding the 
mind of every child by the proper amount of 
success is stressed here. This usage, long em- 
ployed by good teachers who rarely have at- 
tached any great psychological significance to 

4 Lois Coffey Mossman, ‘‘ Principles of Teaching 


and Learning in the Elementary School.’’ Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 292 pp. $1.90. 
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it, is developing, now that some researchers are 
looking into it, a surprising importance in con- 
nection with retarded children and of previously 
promising ones who lose their grip. 

Professor Mossman’s work would open the 
eyes of many people whom every superin- 
tendent knows. The Chicago Board of Su- 
perintendents had before it, I remember, one 
dear lady whose principal could not dissuade 
her from long since outlawed methods. They 
asked her what reading she was doing to 
keep up to date. She said she had read 
“Page’s Practice.” It was a great book— 
before the Civil War. The number of teach- 
ers like this in the schools of large cities 
is astonishing. Superintendents get boards to 
set up inducements to coax teachers into mo- 
dernity, but the systems which dare to say, 
“On September 1 two years hence we are go- 
ing to change from horse power to electricity 
and ean not thereafter employ those who can 
only drive in the old way,” are like the blossoms 
of the century plant. But, says our professor, 
research condemns school practices once accept- 
able. Many things once taught and many ways 
of teaching them must be condemned. This is 
well enough said. The book convincingly shows 
why they must be condemned. It clearly sets 
out what the school, accepting public money, is 
obligated to do. The author might have 
stopped there and merited high praise. But in 
a econeluding chapter, “The Teacher and the 
Edueative Process,” without raising her voice, 
waving her hands or affecting any of the senti- 
mental tone of the institute “inspirational” 
orators, Mrs. Mossman gives one of the most 
convineing summaries of the satisfactions of 
being a teacher you will readily find. The 
knowledge of the world, of nature, of people, of 
the career of work, the mental power secured 
by study, by planning, by the responsibility 
for securing the development of children, the 
consciousness that one is working in what is 
undoubtedly the most important processes of 
civilization, are hardly capable of being con- 
sidered other than among the supreme satisfac- 
tions of life. Really, teaching offers so much 
fascination, if one pursues it according to the 
new developments, that it is a wonder that many 
persons do not offer to teach for nothing or 
to pay for the privilege. 
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Will you come into the special field of the 
junior high school for a little while? I promise 
you profit, no matter what your particular field 
may be. 


A CHEERY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCE 

Laura McGrecor, with much experience in 
Rochester, New York, where the junior high 
school was instituted twenty years ago, in this 
city which has contributed abundantly to the 
development of this type of publie school, has 
done a notable piece of work® which Double- 
day, Doran and Company have made into a 
handsome book. Its definitions, its history of 
the movement, its tables of growth, its pro- 
gram, are valuable to school superintendents 
and to members of the teaching staffs of this 
type of school, but when, as in the greater part 
of the book, the author undertakes to discuss 
what makes a good junior high school teacher, 
she sets down principles and examples that will 
instruct and refresh teachers of every grade 
from kindergarten to university. 

Promotion by subject, instead of moving 
children up on the all-or-none fallacy, brings 
the requirement of a cleverly arranged pro- 
gram so that the classes of different grades in 
the same subject may be in session at the same 
time and a child may be put in the section he 
needs. This setting of parallels to take care of 
failures will sooner or later dictate the schedule 
of the entire school and remove a good deal of 
a proper spur to keep children up to grade. It 
hardly seems fair to condition the arrange 
ment of all the classes on the inefficiencies of 
a few pupils. For a remedy let the junior 
high school address itself intelligently and 
strenuously to the reduction of failures. Pro 
vide at the beginning for special remedial 
classes, particularly for poor readers. Their 
lack of ability to interpret print is responsible 
for most school failures, even in mathematies. 
It should be a regular practice of the school to 
provide specified times for the remission of 
work for normal children that the teacher may 
devote her energies to getting the slower ones 
into the possession of such masteries as are 
essential before her class proceeds into a new 

5 A. Laura McGregor, ‘‘The Junior-High-School 
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field. For generations schools have proceeded 
without precautions against failure of pupils. 
The responsibility of getting along in school 
has been placed almost entirely upon child and 
parents. School was a privilege, not a right. 
If you failed it was your own lookout. In 
1903 William H. Maxwell aroused the indigna- 
tion of New York high-school] teachers by sug- 
gesting a form of promotion report which 
compelled the teachers to write, “I have not 
been able to bring the following pupils to the 
point of recommending them for promotion to 
the next grade.” Teachers changed the wording 
to “The following have not brought themselves 
to the point for which I can recommend them 
for promotion.” 


ScHoot as A Success MAKER 

In 1905 seven teachers of the Washington 
Irving High School, New York, printed a com- 
posite creed in the School Review, setting forth 
a declaration that they considered the function 
of a teacher similar to that of shepherd or 
gardener or physician, with responsibility for 
the success of treatment. This pronunciamento 
created much opposition. The faculty of the 
famous Boys High School, Brooklyn, appointed 
a committee to print in the School Review a 
declaration controverting the heterodox ideas. 
Professor Parker in his book “Teaching in the 
High School” held the Washington Irving 
teachers’ creed too extreme. But within a few 
years, in later editions of his book, he endorsed 
it. Leonard Koos’s survey of high-school poli- 
cies, twenty years ago, found the survival of 
the fittest, the training of leaders, the most 
frequently cited of purposes given by high- 
school principals. Miss MeGregor cites, as a 
curious antique, the declaration of a once 
famous committee of ten on secondary educa- 
tion: “The purpose of a high school is to pre- 
pare for the duties of life that small proportion 
of all the children of the country who show 
themselves able to profit by education of high- 
school grade.” She quotes Buckingham as de- 
claring that it is as absurd to say a pupil is 
not fitted for the course as to say a customer 
is not fitted for the tailor’s standard suits. 
Now, as Buckingham was a teacher in New 
York schools when the Washington Irving 
teachers put forward their revolutionary docu- 
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ment saying this about “fit for the grade” and 
“fit for the tailor,” they may take solace to 
their souls as having pioneered in a movement 
that is sweeping the country. For Dr. Koos’s 
last canvass of the high-school leaders discloses 
“survival of the fittest” and “training of lead- 
ers” sunk to the bottom of the list of high- 
school objectives. Miss MeGregor sees evidence 
in the management of junior high schools that 
a sounder educational theory is_ prevailing. 
Promotion will no longer be a specifie event at 
the end of the term. Courses are being set 
up in units of mastery. Superintendent Ham- 
ilton is trying it in the schools of Oak Park. 
Attainment is measured as soon as a unit is 
covered. Provision is made for attention at 
once to those who have not mastered the unit. 
A system of marching on blindly through the 
subject, carrying the wounded without treating 
them and with the expectation of shoving them 
back into the lower ranks on the last day of 
the term, will disappear from school procedure. 
The managers of the bazaar or the fair or the 
big pienie provide beforehand the first-aid tent 
and the doctor. The school of to-day is in the 
success business rather than in passing over the 
counter the same rations to everybody, regard- 
less of whether one can digest it or not. For 
this change in the school’s view of its duty give 
thanks to Jim Rice, Leonard Ayres and the 
measurers. For methods of living up to this 
demand send acknowledgments to Henry Mor- 
rison and his followers. 


Goop Dritt AnD Nor so Goop 

You will appreciate Miss MeGregor’s diseus- 
sion of classroom methods. The things you 
teach can not be all handled on one line. Some 
units have to be mastered by every child to the 
point of perfection, as the multiplication table, 
the spelling of certain words, the few pivot 
periods in history, the theorems in geometry. 
Others are largely appreciational, opening new 
fields of thought, of informed opinion and of 
personal pleasure. Drill in computation is a 
virtue; on a poem it may be a vice. If I were 
head examiner guarding the entrance of teach- 
ers into a public-school system I might to ad- 
vantage require every candidate to recite Miss 
McGregor’s five examples of fool things in con- 
ducting a recitation. I might well assure each 
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teacher admitted into the service that her en- 
gagement would be terminated when she should 
fall back into the practices here described: 
wasting time trying to get answers which are 
not known and not possible of a reasoned solu- 
tion, fishing for a particular word when the 
answer given is good enough, asking vague 
questions, encouraging irrelevant discussions, 
holding long educational dialogues with one 
pupil at a time while the others are not in the 
game. Almost every book on class manage- 
ment deplores the tremendous waste of these 
practices. The cures are simpler than setting 
a broken arm, yet from Blaine, Washington, 
to the eastern tip of Porto Rico, teachers are 
doing these things at the expense of the tax- 
paying public. The cause of it is a lazy adher- 
ence to an outworn practice of “covering the 
lesson.” It is easier for the teacher to “cover” 
it than to get the children to master it. The 
cure is set forth in Morrison’s scores for deter- 
mining the class’s activity quotient. But of 
all the remedies I have seen none are so effec- 
tive as the plan carried out by Principal Ed- 
ward Maguire in one of the New York City 
junior high schools. His main propositions 
are: the pupil at work is more worth while than 
the pupil waiting to be called on; an ounce of 
self-drill is worth more than a pound of in- 
struction; most teachers interfere too much; 
the child is his own best teacher; school’s main 
service is to train a child to do without it. 
Where other reformers have relied upon trying 
to get the teacher to see the error of his ways, 
Maguire has organized the school on a plan 
that prevents the waste which Miss McGregor 
here deplores. The Maguire scheme is de- 
seribed in a clear and snappy little book, “The 
Group-Study Plan,” sold by Charles Seribner’s 
Sons at $1.80. It fits in with the present work 
admirably. 


ScHoo.’s Larcer Service 

Miss MeGregor’s recognition of some of the 
larger services of the junior high school is keen. 
By getting its pupils from eight or ten different 
elementary schools the new project not only is 
able financially to give these children equipment 
which could not be bought for the separate 
schools, but it draws from the segregated dis- 
triets the Jewish, the Italian, the Swedish and 
other populations and breaks down the prej- 
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udices, jealousies, bigotries and gang formations 
which are a menace to our democracy. She 
will delight Richard Welling and the other 
workers for real practice of self-government in 
educational institutions. She goes directly to 
the milk of the coconut. The pupils must have 
actual governing duties; their organization must 
be a regular part of the school program with 
time allowance; the faculty, while avoiding dic- 
tation, must be helpful participators. The in- 
auguration of student officers may well be an 
assembly ceremony with taking of the oath and 
emphasis on public duty. It may be hard to 
change a world-old tradition that a teacher is an 
autocrat into recognition that the American 
publie school was specifically instituted for the 
main, not incidental, purpose of training in 
democracy. Prearranged plans, superimposed, 
may give more immediate efliciency of govern- 
ment, but they are lacking in the essence of 
popular institutions. The several pages of 
actual programs of self-government proceedings 
are of prime value. 

The chapter on the teacher as a student of 
education illustrates some of the reasons, I 
should imagine, why Superintendent Weet’s 
Rochester teachers have risen to the high regard 
among their fellows in the United States. 
“Teachers,” says the author, “dignify them- 
selves, their city and their profession by keep- 
ing themselves informed of the advances in 
education, by technical reading, by attendance 
at clinies, by preparation of papers and by 
participation in associations. 

Diplomas and certificates are permits to begin 
learning how to teach. A fresh vitality in 
school procedure has come from scientific re- 
search. It is eliminating from the teaching 
staffs of cities those whose work is merely per- 
functory. ... The junior high school, because it 
is new and working out its aims unhampered so 
much as older systems are by tradition, is enjoy- 
ing the participation of a highly trained and 
thoroughly interested teaching force. Here, 
then, is an authoritative book, modest, positive, 
without boast or dictatorial mandates, per- 
suasive, specific, vital and lively. It seems as 
though Miss McGregor were treating us as in 
one chapter she advises the teacher to treat 
the children. “In educational procedure fault- 
finding has long been more common than praise. 
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Teachers of children, speakers at teachers’ in- 
stitutes, in their desire to push as close to per- 
fection as possible, resort too much to criticism 
and fail to use the more effective medium of 
influence—approval.” You have only to get a 
mental picture of teaching fifty, twenty, ten, 
years ago to have reason to rejoice in your 
work and in its marvelous march ahead. 

Not only in the junior high school but in all 
grades the assembly can be made amazingly 
effective. Will you listen to some up-to-date 
suggestions ? 


PULLING THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY 
OUT OF THE LIMBO 

EILEEN GALvin and Eugenia Walker, both of 
Denver, are forward-looking teachers. Thomas 
Hopkins, associate professor of Teachers Col- 
lege, New York, says so in his introduction to 
their book. Now that I have read it I will go 
the professor many times better and say that 
they look forward, backward and sidewise, gath- 
ering the brightest, meatiest, most educative and 
fittest ingredients of school activities. They 
weld them into a program so practical that a 
principal may hand the book to a good teacher 
and say, “I nominate you assembly director. 
Here’s what you are to do.” This feature of 
school, the assembly, which Professor Hopkins 
says has so long been a dormant, shell-bound 
organism, a device used as a mouthpiece of the 
principal, a means of giving him hero-worship, 
surely will vibrate with life if the plans of these 
bright gentlewomen which are worked out so 
delightfully here are given half a chance. Dr. 
Hopkins says the authors found a virgin forest 
with no blazed trails. I am sorry Eleanor 
Nightingale wrote no book. ‘i'wenty years ago 
she had developed in the Washington Irving 
High School, New York, assemblies involving 
the whole six thousand students of that institu- 
tion, twenty-eight periods a week, each period 
forty-five minutes long, every pupil attending 
eight times a month. St. Nicholas, World’s 
Work and McClure’s Magazine all sent special 
writers who described the feature. Eugene 
Nifenecker printed a little book on the school 
assembly. But the volume was snapped up and 
never reissued. Be that as it may, the two 

6 Eileen Galvin and Eugenia Walker, ‘‘ Assem- 
blies for Junior and Senior High Schools.’’ The 


Professional and Technical Press, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 345 pp. $3.25. 
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Denver authors have produced a work so excel- 
lent that they suffer no disparagement by not 
being the first that ever burst into the sunless 
sea. 

Make the best classroom curriculum you can 
and your school will lack timeliness, unity and 
an oxygenating variety. Nothing can equal a 
good assembly program for supplying deficien- 
cies. Properly directed it furnishes life situa- 
tions, unifies the school, reveals new vocational 
and avocational desirabilities, stresses beauty, 
inspires ambition for success, forms public 
opinion, develops individuality, enlarges ethical 
ideals, interests the community, widens the 
horizon and contributes to a more valuable 
citizenship. Our authors keep these horses 
before the cart. They develop their assembly 
programs from these purposes. This alone is 
enough to make their work uniquely valuable. 
They list twenty-five aims, including those | 
have just mentioned, and not neglecting speech, 
courage, poise, discovery of aptitudes, interest 
in others’ welfare, cultivation of manners and 
taste and, glory be, the enjoyment of humor. 
These human Denverites have a chapter on 
jokes. There is an art of jokery. One may 
learn to distinguish tomfoolery, monkey tricks 
and ribaldry from high-level, humorous enter- 
tainment. School should teach us the courtesy 
of laughing with people and the rudeness of 
laughing at them. I see the traces of old aca- 
demic caution in this one spot of the whole 
book, for my ladies say, “One joke-program a 
year may provide entertainment and furnish in- 
struction.” Come, come, girls, when you have 
passed through as many of the useless worries 
and irritations of this bone-headed age as we 
sorry chaps of over sixty, you will plan to 
fortify the generation with enough real and 
kindly humor to offset the American foolishness 
of laughing at its serious concerns, its polities, 
its crime and its immoralities. Honest fun, 
said A. C. Democritus, about 406 B. C., is as 
necessary to the human spirit as sun to the 
growing plant. 

Our authors give us chapters upon the ad 
ministration of assemblies, programs on art, 
commercial fields, English, newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, plays, reading, speaking, foreign 
languages, money, various mathematics, music, 
health, physique, sciences, geography, travel, 
history, biography, industries, manners, home 
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life, games, politics, celebrations of special 
days, assemblies for boys, also for girls, elee- 
tions, parliamentary practice and welcomes to 
new classes. They give twenty-two sample as- 
sembly programs, a hundred fifty plays suitable 
for school, twenty-five books for the assembly 
director’s library and seventeen pages of sample 
assembly programs from various Americar high 
schools. 

This book is sure to run through several edi- 
tions. If the Misses Galvin and Walker care 
for it, here is a suggestion from Miss Nightin- 
gale’s practice that may help others. To spread 
assembly benefits as widely as possible, each 
pupil, at the beginning of the term, and each 
new pupil on entering the school, supplies an 
index eard recording his name and class. These 
are filed in a lockable cabinet on the assembly 
director’s desk at the front of the auditorium. 
As participants take part, their cards receive 
the date and nature of the service. This avoids 
a common fault of many appearances by some 
pupils and none of others. To widen participa- 
tion Miss Nightingale had a different pupil 
chairman, secretary and song leader each day. 
All official notices were given in assemblies by 
pupils, not by adults. The principal lost the 
favorite indoor sport of cynosuring himself. 
We found that it helped assembly service to 
give each pupil’s work a rating, so long as 
Latin, geometry and the other more inconse- 
quential pursuits were given marks. But the 
most delicious Nightingale feature was “The 
Comforter.” This was an experienced and 
kindly pupil who served a month or so sitting 
on the platform. When some new participant 
showed signs of stage fright, the comforter 
supplied the needed prompting. Often have I 
thought, when hearing of some school superin- 
tendent getting a wigging by a hostile school 
board, how I wish I had the power to plant 
beside him one of those dear Washington Irving- 
ites of twenty years ago! 


FOUR MOLDERS OF OUR PRESENT 
POLITICAL SYSTEM 
During the last one hundred and forty years, 
writes Dr. William Munro, professor of Ameri- 
ean history and government at Harvard Uni- 
versity, many minds have helped in making the 
government of the United States a different 
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affair from that which the framers of the writ- 
ten Constitution intended it to be. So great 
has this divergence become that no one can now 
obtain even a silhouette of the American politi- 
eal system if he confines his study to the 
nation’s fundamental law. Its words have been 
twisted and tortured during the onward march 
of time until they imply things widely remote 
from what they were originally thought to 
mean. The men who have drafted and enacted 
organic statutes, who have framed administra- 
tive and judicial opinions are numerable by the 
thousands. Among them are four great his- 
torical figures whose work may be singled out 
as of conspicuous and enduring importance. 
They are Alexander Hamilton, John Marshall, 
Andrew Jackson and Woodrow Wilson. 
Professor Munro’s previous books, “The 
Government of the United States,” “The Gov- 
ernment of American Cities,” “The Invisible 
Government,” “American Influence upon Can- 
ada,” while treating large subjects with a 
befitting dignity, possess a sort of conversa- 
tional charm as of a man who enjoys communi- 
eation of worth-while things to a reader whose 
time is valuable. His new book,’ “The Makers 
of the Unwritten Constitution,” attracts in the 
same manner. Soon you find that it is the 
lectures he delivered in the Kirby course at 
Lafayette College. The story of the contribu- 
tions of Hamilton to our institutions is singu- 
larly related to the present day and leads up 
to the conclusion that America is indebted to 
him more than to any other statesman. Mar- 
shall’s elevation of the Supreme Court to the 
status of a coordinate branch of the government 
is completely told. The influence of Jackson in 
the creation of democracy, surpassing in prac- 
tice the work of Jefferson who was content to 
stop in much with a declaration of principles, 
makes, as Professor Munro tells it, a gripping 
story. Wilson appears as the one who took 
leadership as a duty and a necessity for intelli- 
gent government. The founders had feared a 
government of power. They built up their 
ingenious scheme of checks and balances. They 
made unified political leadership difficult at all 
times and often impossible. But a government 


7 William Bennett Munro, ‘‘The Makers of the 
Unwritten Constitution.’’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 156 pp. $1.50. 
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will find leadership :f it is not provided in its 
structure. In the nineties the speakership of 
the House of Representatives had developed a 
power of greater influence than that of the 
British prime minister and more than that of 
the American president. In 1911 the House’s 
rebellion stripped the Speaker of his autocratic 
Many thought it would give indepen- 
It did nothing of the kind. 
‘or a leadership from the 


powers. 
dence to the He: 

It paved the «ay 
outside. When Wiison came to the presidency 
in 1913 he Jost no time in taking advantage of 
What his writings had 
showr as the proper presidential function he 


the ew situation. 


put into practice. The course of events there- 
after proceeds dramatically in Dr. Munro’s 
It is a tragedy of history that public 
men are remembered for their striking failures 


account. 
rather than for solid achievements of a less 
picturesque sort. Through his influence we have 
a budget system, the Federal Reserve Bank, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the National De- 
fense Act, the consolidation of separate bureaus, 
the Tariff Commission, the Transportation Act. 
There is a tendency to crowd his constructive 
services out of the picture because of the diplo- 
matic Waterloo at the close of his career. But 
among the progressive developers of our un- 
written constitution he deserves an exalted 
place. 

Too many of your good friends have had too 
much disturbance over history text-books to 
permit you to be indifferent. It seems to me 
that the university women have tackled the sub- 


ject in a scholarly and business-like way. 


WHAT'S THE SCORE OF YOUR HIS- 
TORY TEXT-BOOK? 

A piece of research® that will strike a large 
number of people as being a work of extraordi- 
nary interest is the report of a committee of 
American university women upon the national 
histories we use with the coming generation. 
This is a matter of prime importance, says 
Chairman Laura Ullbrick, writing the introdue- 
tion. “Hundreds of inquirers have been delv- 
ing into the past to find why the last great 
world upheaval happened and whether such 


8 ‘**United States History Text Books.’’ Ameri- 


ean Association of University Women, 1634 Eye 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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things can not be prevented. The conviction is 
becoming general that war or any national 
movement grows out of national ways of think- 
ing which are determined to a great extent by 
what has been taught to the generation, espe- 
cially in the schools. The social studies are 
evidently those most involved in the creation 
of public opinion. At present the principal one 
of these is history.” Under this name what 
food is building the American disposition? Let 
us find out what the history meat is on which 
our nation feeds. County and city superinten- 
dents, teachers of schools, in all parts of the 
Union are canvassed. Sixty history text-books 
are found in sufficiently general use to warrant 
examination. Then it becomes known that the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
proposes to undertake a similar study. The 
two organizations join in the project. Teachers 
experienced in history studies are enrolled, each 
to appraise three texts, each text to be ap- 
praised by three independent readers. Twelve 
points of inquiry are agreed upon, including 
the percentage of matter devoted to war, eco- 
nomics and social questions, the amount of 
braggadocio, the accuracy of the text, ete. 
Without any pussyfooting, forty appraisers, of 
whom eight are men, give the authors and titles 
of the sixty school-book histories and their 
valence with respect to the points desired. Here 
you may find your favorite history rated as 
“Conventional, uninspired and fair,” or “Forty 
per cent. military, inclined to brag, suggests an 
unfair attitude toward other nations especially 
toward England.” One history gets this clean 
bill: “Military history, 5 per cent.; political, 45 
per cent.; economic, 35 per cent.; social, 5 per 
cent., various, 10 per cent.; does not claim per- 
fection for the U. S.; is without bias and is his- 
torically accurate.” Another is found with 
“eonsiderable boasting and below present-day 
standards.” A dear old friend of mine is 
painted as “chiefly interested in polities and 
war. His economics and sociology are meager.” 
The authors black-listed by the Hon. Gorman, 
who testified for the mayor of Chicago and 
afterwards renegaded, come through the assay- 
ing of the committee of University Women and 
World’s Federation unscathed. 

I could make this account more spicy if I 
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named all the books listed in this study and if 
I gave you the criticisms. But you need the 
complete pamphlet which costs only a quarter. 
You need to pay this slight compliment to the 
distinguished organization which is, with dig- 
nity and brains, extending among us some of 
the most important inquiries of our time. 
Here is more good work by this organization. 


HELP IN A SPECIAL FIELD 

Nor only your teacher of American history 
but yourself and other teachers will find Dr. 
Caukin’s study illuminating. This gentlewoman 
is in the International Relations Office of the 
American Association of University Women. 
Her booklet,? “The Monroe Doctrine,” traces 
the wavering ideas of foreign policies through 
the writings of Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Polk, Seward, Blaine, Cleveland, Olney, Roose- 
velt, Root, Wilson, Hughes and resolutions of 
the Senate. The attitude of Latin America 
toward the doctrine, the relation of the propo- 
sition to the League of Nations, together with 
other matters germane, make at this time de- 
cidedly interesting reading. Like other doc- 
trines, political and religious, this one has 
changed meaning in accordance with the phi- 
losophy of the person expounding it. Dr. 
Caukin, therefore, attempts no “true interpre- 
tation” but admirably makes available the ac- 
tual words of respectable authorities who have 
shaped it. The account is followed by a list of 
recommended readings for a more extended 
study. 

The death of Claude Van Tyne is a heavy 
blow not only to his personal friends. It is a 
calamity to the present revival of American 
history study. His latest book is one of the best 
of the emancipated texts. 


YOUTH AND THE PLAIN PEOPLE 
MADE OUR REVOLUTION 
Henry WALEs, writing in the Paris Tribune, 
considers American polities weakened by a lack 
of such knowledge of national history as is 
common among intelligent people in England or 
other European countries. “A school system 


® Esther Cavkin, ‘‘ Definitions of the Monroe 
Doctrine.’’ American Association of University 
Women, 1634 Eye St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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which could produce a generation aware of his- 
torical truths and able to apply them rationally 
would be a great protection for a free republic 
and a guarantee of its future.” 

Professor Van Tyne, of the University of 
Michigan, is one of the historians whose failure 
to spice the truth with enough America-first 
pepper to suit Chicago City Hall got his works 
placed on the list for public burnings along 
with the books of Doctors Hart, Muzzey, 
Schlessinger, McLoughlin and Gordy. In 
Houghton Mifflin’s second book'® in the series 
entitled “The Founding of the American Re- 
public,” this unwearied researcher continues to 
present his facts uncolored. Norfolk was 
notorious as an infamous nest of Tories in the 
opinion of the revolutionaries of 1775. The 
good people of that lively city, in 1930, may 
not like to have this repeated. The choicest 
American spirits did not all side with those we 
celebrate as patriots. There prevailed through- 
out the American struggle almost universally 
the same blind faith in undisciplined armies as 
has cheered our demagogues for a century and 
a half. Rumor with a thousand tongues 
drowned the quiet voice of truth. Things that 
never happened, mere atrocities of the mind, 
creations of maddened fancy, had as great in- 
fluence as facts. British officers on specified 
occasions acted like gentlemen rather than as 
the brutes they are charged with being. A 
revelation of the statistics of the Revolution is 
that it was youth and the middle or lower class 
who espoused the revolt. The strength of the 
party lay in the plain people. Patriotism as 
shown in our Civil War and in the great con- 
flict of 1917 was very rare. “The Spirit of 
’76” was enthusiasm for independence, hatred 
of George III, but not love of country, of a 
great ideal, of a cause worth more than life 
itself. Washington and a few others rose to 
that, but in the masses it was different. Accept 
the fact and remember that much of the dis- 
loyalty of the army was not of the regular Con- 
tinental troops and you may accept the truth 
with less revulsion. 

Van Tyne’s refusal to write history as 
patriotic propaganda is balanced by an avoid- 


10 Claude H. Van Tyne, ‘‘The War of Indepen- 
dence. American Phase.’’ Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany, Boston. 518 pp. $5.00. 
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ance of using it to promote friendliness among 
This gives a singular value 
to an absorbingly interesting work. From the 
recent purchases of the papers of Sir Henry 
Clinton Lord Will 
Clements, made recently available, from the 
letters of George III, Dr. Van Tyne, with the 
aid of five trained researchers, has enlivened 
To the maturity 


those once enemies. 


and George Germain by 


the great story with new facts. 
of a scholar, than whom probably no living 
historian is familiar with this chosen 
period, Professor Van Tyne adds the power of 


more 


a dramatic narrator. Beginning on the day 
after Lexington and carrying the story through 
Burgoyne’s tragedy at Saratoga, the author 


prepares you for the entrance of France and 


leaves you hungry for the second volume in 


which a manifestly different phase will appear 
when we become only one of the belligerents 
fighting England in nearly every part of the 
world. 

My monthly meed concludes with a considera- 
tion of what the study of history in public 
schools is mainly for. 


TRAINING NOT ONLY FOR BUT IN 
CITIZENSHIP 


Here is good news for Richard Coeur de 
Lion Welling. Kansas City has carried on its 
citizenship instruction to the point that war- 
rants two of its people, George Diemer and 
Blanche Mullen, to write a book"! about it. Dr. 
Diemer, before he became president of the 
Kansas City Teachers College, experimented 
with pupil self-government when he was a 
public-school principal. Miss Mullen is in- 
structor in citizenship in the Teachers College. 
To give intending teachers preparatory instruc- 
tion in pupil citizenship will strike you as start- 
ing at the proper beginning. This book puts 
the matter in striking form by insisting that 
to “for” should be added “in” when one de- 
clares the schools obligated to train for eitizen- 
ship. They begin with the honest recognition 
of a disagreeable fact. American citizenship 
has too much atrophy. There is among us 
wholesale violation of law, increase in juvenile 
delinquency, neglect of duty in voting, indif- 

11 George W. Diemer and Blanche V. Mullen, 
‘*Pupil Citizenship.’’ World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 339 pp. $2.16. 
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ference to civil and moral issues. Schools were 
made a public charge, especially to prevent 
these evils. The Wellings, the Briggses, the 
Allens, the Prossers, the resolutions committees 
of superintendents’ associations are repeating 
the charge that if the schools of yesterday had 
done what they were established chiefly to ac- 
complish our democracy would not now be the 
imperfect thing of which sober people may well 
be ashamed. Diemer and Mullen seem to be 
aware that agreement to the general idea be- 
comes weakened when its proponents begin to 
lay down specific methods. “We leave it to 
you,” they say, “to devise the provisions that 
accord with the circumstances in your school.” 
They provide a rich and varied assortment of 
practices which are used in different places. 
They relate civic responsibility closely with 
modern approved ideas of children’s interests, 
initiative and self-expression. They recognize 
the propensity of teachers to regard specific 
civics training as “interruption” to “the regular 
work.” They protest that it is properly more 
the regular obligation of school than are 99 per 
cent. of the activities on which many teachers 
center. They present the various character 
codes, report cards, citizenship tests and scores 
that are used in various cities. Successful plans 
of pupil participation are given: home-room 
organizations, patrols, councils, courts, bulletin 
boards, school and savings banks. 
Always the authors remind you that you need 
not use any of the means against which you 


papers 


have reasons, but you can not get good citizen- 
ship if you give no practice in it any more 
than you ean teach penmanship without exer- 
cise. The book shows how the civic flavor may 
be had in reading, in health teaching, in history 
and other school subjects, in safety instruction 
and in organizing branches of local and na- 
tional civic and patriotic associations, Scouts, 
Red Cross, Republicans, Democrats, ete. 

The book is for teachers and school officers. 
It abounds with inspiring quotations. It has 
eleven pages of titles of books germane to the 
topies treated. It has problems and questions 
at the end of each chapter. It puts teaching 
upon a high plane and is from beginning to end 
a workable manual for putting and keeping 
school to its primordial and shamefully 
neglected duty. 








